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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


SoLe MANAGER AND Digector, Mr. W. HARRISON. 
The Season will commence on TUESDAY, Nov. 8th. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 


On TUESDAY, and Every Evening during the Week (to commence at Seven o'clock), 


“YOU KNOW WHO” (by Maddison Moreton, Esq.) 


Principal Characters by Mr. G. Hongy, Mr. J. Rovse and Miss E. Borron. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY next, Gounod's Grand Opera, 
“FAUST” (in English). 
Commence at Eight o'clock. 
Margarita, Miss Louisa Pyne (her first appearance in that character) ; 
Faust, Mr. Sius Reeves (his first appearance this season). 


WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, Verdi's Grand Opera, 
“ TRAVIATA” (in English). 
Commence at Eight o'clock. 
Violetts, Madame Kennetu (her first appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre). 


Conductor—Sicnor ARDITI. 


Repvcep Prwes or ApMission.—Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d.; Stalls, 7s. ; Dress 
Circles, 5s. ; First Circle, 4s.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Gallery, Is. 
Box-office open daily from Ten till Five. No charge for booking nor fees to box- 
— a Reming Stalls and Tickets may be had of all the principal Music Publishers 
ers, 


MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S 


FOURTH 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
NEXT SATURDAY, Novemser 1273, 
CommEncine at Two o'CLOCK PRECISELY. 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 


In consequence of the enthusiastic reception of Macfarren's new grand Opera, 
HELVELLYN. 


It will be repeated on MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, meeay, and 
SA7URDAY next, with New Scenery, Costumes, and Appointmen 
Hannah, Mad Martin, Mr. Heway Hatcn; tate, Mr. 
ALBERTO tocainens Old Steenie, Mr. H. Cora; and Mabel, Madame Pansra. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 





On WEDNESDAY next, Avber’s celebrated Opera,’ 


MASANIELLO. 


Principal characters y Miss ILLivawortn, Mdlle. Rosa Graaup, and Messrs. Wats, 
H. Bown, A. Coox, a = Dvussex and Charles Apaws, (his last appearance 


he part of Masaniello.) 
Stage Manager, Mr. h, aan Acting Manager, Mr. J. Rosse... 
The Opera commences at Half-past 7. The Box Office is open from 10 till &. 





BRADFORD (YORKSHIRE) 
SATURDAY NIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS, 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, BRADFORD. 


bee Drecrors are prepared to negotiate with Artists of 





ban morc eS whose — are calculated to afford amusement and instrae- 


ence. 
Applications tae teas fenine tee rties, with fall culars, addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. C. Ot.ivier, Bradford, Yorkshire, will receive every attention. 





MAD. D’ESTE FINLAYSON, 
From Mr. German Reed's “Opera di Camera,” 


TLL be prepared to accept engagements for English 
Lag Ngee see we Dinners. All communications to be sddressed— 
piery Seen it. John's W 





;* is respectfally announced that the following eminent 
Artists will make a PROVINCIAL CONCERT TOUR during the months of 
January and February next :— 
* Madame FIORENTINI, 
Prima Donna Assoluta of the Liceo Theatre, Barcelona, 
AND 
Mademoiselle LIEBHART, 
Kammer Siingerin und Prima Donna der K. K. Hofoper, in Vienna, and Her 
Majesty's Theatre; Her first appearance in ihe Provinces. 





TENOR: 
Signor AMBONETTI, 
His first appearance in the Provinces. 
‘BARITONE: 

Mr. WINN. 
CONTRA-BASSO : 
Signor BOTTESINI. 
CORNET-A-PISTONS: 

M. LEVY. 
PIANOFORTE. 

Mr. J. L. HATTON. 
All Letters to be addressed to Mr. SHEPPARD, 4, Coburg Place, Bayswater Road, W. 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS 


EGS to announce that he has REMOVED from Tor- 
rington Street, and requests all Letters to be addressed to his Residence, 


No. 6 8T, MARY ABBOTT'S TERRACE, KENSINGTON, W. 





ILLIE PAPE, of Alabama, visits Dumfries, Cute 
Douglas, Kirkcudbright, ——— a Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Litchfield, Leamington, Banbury, Lynn, Sandringham, N ~~ 
zance, Truro, Plymouth, ae — Biamouth, up to 15th —_ he then 
vais a Armagh, Dublin, &c, For engagements, please address 9 Sono Squaas, 
ion, W. 


TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


O MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 
Engraved and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 
. BOWCHER, 3 Little Mariborough Street. 








HENRY SMART'S 
“BRIDE OF DUNKERRON:” 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 

Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound. with illustrated 
Title page, 18s. 


The Chorus and Orchestra Parts can be supplied to Societies on moderate terms, 
or lent for the occasion. 


Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





HENRY SMART'S 
“BRIDE OF DUNKEERRON.” 


The Full Orehesteal Sooo will bo published 06 peen ses colielest naniber of 
bscriber’s names are sent in to the Publishers. , 


pana oni ata 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 21s. 





MatziEn & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W, 
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RS. CAMPBELL BLACK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
Franots Ropinson, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of Christ’s Church and St. 
Pafrick’s, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French. She oes 
also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully stu 
Sacred Music, Mrs. CAMPBELL Back accompanies herself on the Harp, Pianoforte 
and Guitar. All communications respecting engagements to sing at Concerts, &., 
to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, N.W. 


RS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to inform her 
friends and pupils that her Soirées for the practice of Vocal concerted music, 
will commence on Thursday, November 17th at her residence, 50. Bedford Square. 


| hee ROSE HERSEE will sing “Tae Kwienr ap 
nN,” d by Enrtce Bercer, at Halifax, November 7th ; 
yoga Ponae apg BA November 28th; and Walworth, Nov. 29th- 








James's Hall, November 9th ; Leicester, 


\ ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY (Soprano) and 


MADAME HELEN PERCY (Contralto) will be in the North after Decem- 
ber 18th, for a few weeks, fulfilling engagements. 





Applications concerning Concert 
or Oratorio engagements en route, to be addressed, 7, Sutherland Place, Bayswater, 
London. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing “Tov art so Near 
i AND yet so Far” (Reichardt), * Are they meant but to deceive me’ 
Reichardt), “ Si tu savais ” (Balfe), and “+ Alice where art Thou " (Ascher), at the 
inwtng places :—Liverpoo., November 9th; Lancaster, November 10th; Ayre, 
November ilth, and GLascow, November 12th and 19th. 


R. WILBY COOPER begs to inform his friends and 

the Musical Public that he has returned to Town, and that all Communica- 

tions respecting Concerts, Oratorios, &., should bear his new address, 68, Richmond 
Road, Westbourne Grove, W. 


‘R. EMILE BERGER will play his new Scotch 

fantasia ‘“* Wavertey” and romance “Siiver Rippies,” at LivERPOOL, 

November 9th; Lancaster, November 10th; Ayz, November 11th; and Giascow, 
November 12th and 19th. 


M: DEACON begs to announce that he has returned 


to Town for the Season. 10, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 

















SaeOs ALBERTO RANDEGGER will return from 
\) Italy the second week in November. Letters to be addressed to 31, Orchard 
Street, Portman, Square, W. 


ERR LUDWIG STRAUS begs to announce that he 


has arrived in London, and intends staying for a few months, All Com- 
munications to be addressed to his Residence, 36, Oakley Square, N. W. 








The highly important Stock of Engraved Music Plates with 
Copyrights of Messrs. Cock, Hutchings, & Co. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers 


of Music and Literary Property, will sell by Auction at their House, 47, 
Leicester Square, W.C. (West Side), on Monday, November 14th, and four following 
days, the very important stock of about 35,000 Engraved Music Plates with copy- 
rights, of Messrs. Lamborn Cock, Hutchings, and Co. (formerly Leader and Cock), 
ot New Bond Street, who are dissolving partnership, comprising the works of the 
most popular composers, vocal and instrumental; extensive series of works suitable 
for tuition ; the important original works and arrangements of Professor Sterndale 
Bennett; editions of the works of classical masters specially arranged for the 
publishers; compositions and arrangements of Jules Benedict, W. H. Callcott, F. 
Romer, Brinley Richards, Kuhe, Karl Vogel, John Barnett, M. W. Balfe, W. V. 
Wallace, and other popular composers. 

The Miscellaneous portion of the stock will be sold in December. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON will sell by 


Auction at their House, 47, Leicester Square, in November, a collection of 
Miscellaneous Music, and many important Musical Instruments, including numerous 
Pianofortes by eminent modern makers. 

*,* Consignments for this sale can be received up to the 12th instant. 








Price 3d.; by Post, 4d. 


HE CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD for Novem- 
ber contains :—Notices of Choral Festivals, Reviews, and the Musical News of 
the Month, with 
FOUR PAGES OF MUSIC. 


‘*O happy he who liveth,” a Part Song of the Sixteenth Century, adapted by E. F. 
Riwpactt, LL.D. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 


*,* Notice.—On Decemser Isr will be published a DOUBLE CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, containing EIGHT PAGES of seasonable Music, &c. Price 6d. 


Merzier & Co,, 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, W., and of all Book and 
Music-sellers, 





8k Just Published, Price Two Shillings, 
H's TO PERFORMERS ON MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS. Played by the touch of the hand, by Leo Kerbusch. To 
be had of Messrs, Aucenzr & Co., 86, Newgate Street, City. 


; i USICAL PRESENTS for PIANO, &. — Holy, 
Family, 12s.; Adoration, 12s. ; Holy Mount, 12s.; Messiah, 18s:, 6s, 6d., and 
3s. 6d.; the Creation, 15s., 4s. 6d., and 3s.; Israel, 158., 4s. 6d., and 38, 6d.; Bur- 
lington Album, 15s. ; Callcott’s Beauties of Beethoven, 10s. 6d.; Brinley Richards’ 
Classical Pianlst, 2 vols. each 31s, 6d.; Brinley Richards’ Students’ Practice, 24s. ; 
~ rane with bell, 42s. ; without bell, 25s. List of 400 volumes gratis and post 
ree. 
G. F. WEST'S JERUSALEM the GOLDEN, and twelve other Pieces for Piano, 
carefully fingered, each 2s. 6d. 


London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W.; all Musicsellers, 


ONE YEAR, 
(A VILLAGE TALe), 
Composed by Mrs, JOHN MACFARREN, and sung with immense success by 
MISS BANKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Foster & Kina, 223 Regent Street. 


The rooks are cawing in the elms, It seems as if to me she made 
As on the very day, The sweetness of the year; 

That sunny morning, mother dear, As if I could bé glad no more, 
When Lucy went away ; Now Lucy is not here. 

And April's pleasant gleams have come, A year—it seems but yesterday, 
And April's gentle rain; hen in this very door 

Fresh leaves are on the vine, but when You stood; and she came running back 
Will Lucy come again ? To say good-bye once more; 

The spring is as it used to be, I hear your sob—your parting kiss— 
And all must be the same, The last fond words you said ; 

And yet I miss the feeling now Ah! little did we think—one year, 
Tnat always with it came. And Lucy would be dead! 











Just published, price 3s., 


“WHITHER AWAY. 
SONG 


Composed by GEORGE B. ALLEN. _ 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
Written by MINNIE, 

Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





HARTMAN'S WALTZ on Ascher’s celebrated Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


As Performed at the Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dublin 
Castle Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author, 


HERR ERNEST HARTMAN. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte, 
Price 4s, 


ondon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street; and of all Musicsellers in 
Town and Country. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“THE OCEAN QUEEN,” 
SONG, 
Sung by MISS ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of THz GLEE AND OprRA Union; . 
Words by C. H. Wood, Esq., 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 3s., 
“WHERE IS HE;” 
SONG, 

Composed by RALPH WILKINSON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


THE ROSEBUD, 


MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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DEATH OF MR. JOHN LEECH. 
( Times, Oct. 31.) 


Suddenly there is a great blank among us, and the shadow of 
agreat darkness. One of our dearest and most delightful com- 
panions, one whom not only we, but also all whose eyes will rest 
upon these columns, must think of as in some sort a cherished 
friend, is taken from us. John Leech, known to the public as the 
most kindly and the most graceful of humourists, known to his 
own circle for a peculiar gentleness and refinement of character 
that at first sight seemed as it were in opposition to the robustness 
of his judgment, and therefore took many by surprise, died on 
Saturday evening at 7 o’clock. - The death of Garrick was said to 
have eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and the death of Mr. Leech 
will touch many more hearts, both of this and other nations, than 
Garrick ever reached, Although he looked strong, he had been 
long a sufferer, and complained of sleeplessness; his incessant brain- 
work inducing a peculiar irritability with which most persons have 
a tendency to jest rather than sympathise. He was much affected 
by noise, and literally driven from his house in Brunswick- 
square by street musicians. He hoped to get peace at Kensington, 
especially as he shut them out by the device of double windows ; 
but he had no peace, and, in addition to the torment of the organs, 
4 he came to be afflicted at early dawn by the hammer of some small 
i mechanic. His friends made light of it, and tried to jest with him. 
“You may laugh,” he would say, “ but I assure you it will kill 
me.” He was so unwell that during this last summer he was 
obliged to go abroad, and forbidden to indulge in his favourite 
exercise of riding on horseback, He returned better in the autumn, 
but still strangely susceptible to noise, and ouly a fortnight ago spoke 
with more than his usual earnestness, with something even of 
passionate entreaty in his tones, about the suffering which the 
street organs gave him, and about the small sympathy he received 
from people who have to work their brains ina mere routine. At 
last his sufferings have come to an end, and, if any of his friends 
were inclined to treat them as,imaginary, they will now be con- 
vinced. It is not a year since he stood in tears by the grave of 
Thackeray, and now his friends will follow him, too, to his long 
home. ‘Thackeray and he were school-fellows, workers together in 
Punch; both had something even of womanly gentleness inter- 
mingled with the strength of their characters;,and both were in 
their styles of working classical. 

Although Mr. Leech lived to be 47 years of age, the record of 
his life is short and simple. He was born in London in 1817, and 
educated at the Charterhouse. He left school to study medicine, and 
had made considerable progress in that direction before he discovered 
what was his true path in life. His maiden sketch in Punch, entitled 
“ Foreign Affairs,” appeared in the first week of August, 1841, and 
thenceforward the history of his life is to be seen week by week in 
the pages of that popular periodical. No doubt, he was otherwise 
engaged. He illustrated almanacs and novels, books of travel and 
poems. A Christmas time without two dozen sketches by Leech, 
full of the most graceful and delicate humour, would be a Christ- 
mas without holly and misletoe, dancing and good cheer. He 
always took great pains as Christmas drew nigh, and year by year 
seemed to surpass himself in delicacies of touch, and charm of 
humour. But it was through the weekly pages of Punch, far 
more than through the yearly almanac, that Mr. Leeeh was known 
to the public; and his life is there reflected. He goes to France 
aud draws a French scene; to Scotland and draws a Scotch one. 
Then his experiences of our social life—his pictures of balls, dinner 
parties, mess-rooms, bachelors’ chambers, Rotten-row, gardens, 
parks, streets, watering-places, shooting parties, hunting-fields, 
boating, fishing, and we know not what else, make up such a 
history of his time as to the future historian will -be invaluable. 
lhe fashion of the day, the passion of the hour, is reflected on his 
page as in a photograph, And while we have thus in his sketches 
® curiously complete history of certain phases of this Victorian era, 
we have also in them a picture and a chronicle of the artist’s own 
life, Anyone, without knowing Mr. Leech personally, can detect 
in these sketches the work of a keen-sighted, hearty sort of man, 
healthy and broad in his sympathies, full of fun, but still more 
charmed with grace, and sensitive to beauty, fond of children, fond 
of dwelling on all youthful beauty, fond ,of beautiful dogs and 
horses, but above all things fond of truth and nature. 

We have said that he was classical in his style of working. One 
cannot well speak of the ridiculous as classical ; and much of Mr, 
Leech’s work concerned the ridiculous. But in him the sense of 
the grotesque and the love of satire was never allowed to interfere 
with, much less to over-ride, his attraction to whatever was beauti- 
ful and true. There never was a caricaturist so little of a carica- 
turist ; one who could present genuine nature on so many different 





sides, and at the same time to have so quick an eye for whatever is 
lovely. He drew with equal ease a fine lady and a crossing- 
sweeper; on the same page he would bewitech the reader of Puneh 
with the prettiest of little maidens, and provoke him with the 
vulgarest of upstarts. And he was always seeing and drawing 
something new. Suddenly we should be astonished with a sea- 
piece, in which the billows were rendered with wonderful skill. 
Or we had mountain -scenery, or a glade in a wood, or ploughed 
fields, or standing corn. He never was still. When we wondered 
what should come next, we had some rare sky, some curious effect 
of light. And all this display of scenery was the mere background 
to views in which men, and women, and children were the chief 
objects of interest, All seemed to flow from his pencil so easily 
that people scarcely understood how hard he worked. He must 
have worked very hard to produce so much variety in constant 
succession week after week for more than 20 years. He died, too, 
in harness, working to the last, and working, indeed, beyond his 
strength. With characteristic generosity he made unusual exer- 
tions in aid of relatives, and his labours were latterly more severe 
than they need have been if he had had only to think of himself 
and his household. These anxieties and exertions have at length 
struck him down—and who is there to fill his place? A good, 
great man, of fine and rare genius, has gone from among us, and we 
shall not know how much he was to us until we discover by his 
loss that nature does not often produce such artists as John Leech. 
Sir Edwin Landseer has said that there is scarcely a sketch of Mr. 
Leech’s which is not worthy to be framed and hung on our walls. 
Other artists are equally strong in its praise. No man envied 
him. The public at large think more of the human interest that 
belongs to his drawings and the amusement which may be derived 
from them. But over and above this, they have qualities which, 
notwithstanding the lowness of the material employed, will here- 
after confer on Leech’s sketches a very high renown as works of 
art. 











ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 
(CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS.) 
The ‘“ English Opera Association (Limited)” has at length begun 
its first season. ‘The winding-up of a company formed a little while 
since for a like purpose and the many difficulties which were known 
to beset the managers of the present enterprise had given rise to not 
unreasonable doubts as to whether the promises made in recent 
announcements could be fulfilled. Upon this day week, however, the 
doors of the great theatre in Covent Garden were actually opened for 
a first performance. The opera was Masaniello; and the piece was 
repeated on three succeeding evenings, Martha being announced for 
the latter end of this week, The start thus made by the new company 
may, on the whole, be deseribed as promising. If the staple of its 
performances is to consist of operas as good as Masaniello, and if other 
pieces are to be played and sung as this has been this week, the 
musical public cannot fail to become good clients of the management. 
And the adhesion of the musical public is, as a rale, sure to be followed 
by the patronage of more miscellaneous pleasure-seekers. The world 
of theatrical speculations may have its full share of feuds and jealousies. 
An age which has made “ competition” its chief idol cannot expect 
to be an age of peace; the company will therefore not expect the 
most cordial welcome from all quarters. But its a may be 
quite sure that an endeavor to do honestly and thoroughly the work 
of establishing a vernacular lyric drama will be right heartily supported 
by the thousands of the English middle classes who love good masic. 
The musical public cannot be accused of being illiberal or intolerant. 
They know that the business of theatrical management is one involv- 
ing great and exceptional difficulties; and for these they are ready 
to make allowance, They are so far from being hard judges or 
difficult to please that it may be almost said that they err rather on 
the other side. Any one who recalls the circumstances under which 
previous undertakings of this kind have been begun, carried on and 
ended, can scarcely help wondering, not at the failure, but at the 
success of these undertakings. We need not go far back, for instance, 
to recall the case of an Opera supporting itself for some seasons 
virtually upon the merits of one singer and a good band. To hear 
that one admirable artist, whose every note delights every listener, 
one had to tolerate the intolerable in other departments. The 
inference to be drawn from such a case as that is, surely, how much must 
people enjoy good music if, for the sake of it, they will endure to hear 
so much bad. But it would be an unkindly and not a very rofitable 
task to pass in review the long series of past failures. The new 
company need not, so far as we can see, find in those failures much 
cause for discouragement. It may console itself by remembering fa 
company may, perhaps, have a memory, though it cannot, apparently, 





have a conscience) that, in most of the schemes in question, however 
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good the intentions of the promoters, there were deficiencies and faults 
too glaring to make permanent success possible. But for this consider- 
ation the presumption would lie, it must be confessed, terribly against 
the success of the present scheme. By some inscrutable fatality it has 
somehow happened that every operatic speculation, from the days of 
Handel to those of Gye, has been a loss to its promoters, Men 
conversant with the history of these things assert that the success of 
the present energetic director of the Royal Italian Opera is the first 
well-ascertained exception to this rule; and this exception will not, 
we fear, give much ground of hope to our new company ; for every 
one knows that there are special circumstances surrounding Italian 
opera which take it out of the category of all like undertakings, It is 
not the love of music alone that supports Italian opera ; it is fashion 
that pays the larger share of its cost; and this motive is every day 
gathering fresh force with the increasing luxury and wealth of the 
age. ‘The real hope for English opera lies in the fact that the people 
who enjoy music now make up a very large multitude, and that this 
multitude have never yet had the thing offered them in its integrity. 
That they are willing to pay for it no one doubts. If the new associa- 
tion works out its scheme with spirit and honesty, success must come, 
though it may not come immediately. To work out its scheme, 
however, it must have a definite policy, and pursue that policy 
unflinchingly ; and it must address itself fearlessly to the reform of a 
number of abuses small and great, the toleration of which has had 
much to do with the failure of former enterprises. We need not here 
enter on a discussion of the difficult questions referred to. For the 
moment we have little else to do than,to say welcome to the new under- 
taking, and to report, in a few words, the manner of its inauguration. 

The choice of Masaniello and Martha as the two opening pieces is 
understood to have been partly due to certain obstacles which 
prevented a work by a native composer from being adequately 
rehearsed. But we are not sorry to notice thus-early that the 
managers intend to give the more liberal and, as it seems to us, the 
more sensible interpretation to the phrase “ English opera.” If the 
right policy be to play the best music, whatever the nationality of the 
composer, the production of the masterpiece of the most brilliant of 
living musicians was not a bad beginning; and perhaps the old- 
English subject of Flotow’s most popular opera was a sufficient reason 
for the choice of that as a second piece.—Reader—Oct, 22. 

By way of commencing our notice of the campaigns of the rival 
houses, at both of which opera in English will be performed till opera 
in Italian shall “set in,” we could not do better than transcribe the 
able article on the subject, which appeared in the Times a few days 
ago. Able we may well think it, seeing that in its retrospect of the 
busy period of thirty years, since the appearances of Nourjahad and 
The Mountain Sylph, and The Siege of Rochelle, and Amilie, and The 
Gipsy’s Warning, were held to promise the creation of a national opera, 
competent to cope with anything Italian, German or French, the very 
tone of argument and comment is used which during a large portion of 
that period we were solitary in using; and in which might be found 
our reason for holding back from the chorus of unmixed gratulation with 
which every new home effort was received and accepted. Considering 
what the musical activity of this country has been since the year 
1834; considering the amount of real talent indicated in it, our 
theatres should have had some more genuine result to show than they 
have obtained. If all the praise without interruption or alloy which 
has been lavished on every work put forward by a countryman, since 
the Society of British Musicians was founded, has come to s0 little, is 
there no lesson to be learnt from the fact? Is no light thrown on the 
mischief of indiscriminate encouragement? We have seen one play 
played out in the downfall and ruin of that management of our Italian 
Opera, which was all but exclusively supported by the press as no 
management in our recollection has been;—it seems as if we were 
witnessing the end of another, in the beginning of fresh undertakings 
on the old principles which, by common consent, have been owned to 
contain within themselves the seeds of failure. At all events, we 
cannot but consider that the start is not a prudent one which, after 
months of committees sitting and paragraphs penned and rumors 
flying from east to west, has been made by bringing out a pair of 
translations of works as hackneyed as Masaniello and Martha ;—the 
reason given for the step being that the superb and lavish scenery, 
dresses and properties were ready at hand under the agreement which 
the Limited Liability Company is understood to have entered into 
with Mr. Gye. That such an accidental circumstance should have 
stocd for a ruling consideration speaks poorly, we submit, for the pros- 
perity or policy of the management,—for the expectations entertained 
as to the success of the new works and artists to be brought forward 
under its auspices. Of course, with regard to the former, we must 
wait to form a judgment. The company of singers assembled, headed 
by a pair of well-known vocalists no less accomplished than Mesdames 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Parepa, can demand no deliberate review at 
our hands for the moment, save such as has been called for by the 





appearance of that much-talked-of person, a new tenor,—at a time 
when stage tenors are not over-plenteous. 

For an average tenor singer the part of Masaniello is an arduous one 
to appear in, having been written for an exceptional voice (Nourrit’s), 
and requiring vivacity, delicacy, and force in combination. For an 
actor of any experience it offers tewer difficulties; provided he is bright, 
and ready, and unaffected, he can hardly fail to make a good 
impression in it, Mr, Adams is at ease on the stage. His presence is 
agreeable, if not striking. He has sufficient voice for any theatre, and 
for almost any part, demanding something less than the ‘chest C” 
which has tempted so many a singer to his ruin. His tone is of 
agreeable quality when not forced,—when it is he is out of tune, 
Now-a-days, it would seem as if the fable of “ the Frog and the Ox” 
was the lesson more steadily impressed on any singer than any solfeggio, 
Neglecting the — which style, accent, and distinctness of delivery 
can impart to the phrase, too many contemporary artists spoil half 
the music allotted to them, and forfeit the whole of their natural 
charm and individuality by “crying aloud” to an extravagant extent. 
That Mr. Adams is not clear of this defect the martial duett in the 
second act sufficiently showed : that unless he can cure himself of it, 
he will sink, not rise, in public favor, he may rest assured. He speaks 
well—too well, we are sorry to say, for the wretched English words 
with which the managers of the new company have thought fit to 
replace the text of Mr. Kenney, who was a dramatist and a gentleman. 
The “ Limited Liability Masaniello!” gains in serious interest and 
common sense in proportion as no one hears what the Liberator of 
Naples and the excellent Elvira (Madame Parepa is the best heroine 
we remember) have to utter. The orchestra is good, and spiritedly 
conducted by Mr. Mellon: “the cuts” in the score being those made 
—for once injudiciously—by Mr. Costa. The chorus, when we heard 
it, was less well in tune than a Covent Garden chorus should be at the 
beginning of the season. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington appears to 
great advantage in Martha. The theatre is fairly well attended. 
Helvellyn, by Messrs, Oxenford and Macfarren, is announced as to come 
next week ; we fear at some disadvantage, since no one must expect, 
on this occasion, the luxuries of scenic arrangement, in which Mr. Gye 
has, of late, outdone even the musical theatres of Paris. We cannot 
but think it a false move to have exposed the first national work pro- 
duced to inevitable comparison with its two predecessors, in points 
ha - public has been trained to regard as important,—Atheneum 
— Oct. 29, 


a, 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
(Times—Nov. 4. 

The new company has at length fairly established its position by the 
successful production of an original grand opera, from the pen of an 
English composer. Mr. Macfarren was, for reasons unnecessary to ex- 
plain, judiciously appointed to the post of honor, and his Helvellyn (the 
book furnished by his literary associate in Robin Hood), brought out 
last night in a style of thorough efficiency, has inaugurated what- 
pretends to be, and what every one interested in the progress of our 
home school of operatic music hopes may really turn out to be, a 
national undertaking, in a befitting manner. ‘The house was not 
inconveniently crowded, but the audience, disposed to view everything 
couleur de rose, was evidently well inclined to the cause at stake. 

Though the plot of Helvellyn is borrowed from Der Sonnenwendhof, 
a German drama, by Mosenthal, whose Deborah has been rendered 
famous in England by the “ Leah” of Miss Bateman, the details that 
give a local coloring to the story are wholly original. The entire 
action bears reference to the destruction of a foundry in the north of 
England, many years before the play begins. By this calamity, which 
is clearly attributable to an incendiary, numerous families are plunged 
into distress, and it is consequently remembered with horror over a 
large district ; Ralph, a discontented workman, supposed to have been 
the criminal, and who perished in the flames, being everywhere men- 
tioned with execration. During the progress of the overture a 
tableau, representing the conflagration, is shown. Ralph appears, 
dying, with his wife and child leaning over him, while at the back of 
the scene is another labourer, named Luke, of whom more anon. 

The business of the drama takes place on the estate of Mabel, a 
wealthy proprietress, in the vicinity of the Cumberland mountain, 
Helvellyn. Mabel’s farm is superintended by an active, intelligent 
young man, called Martin, whom she has reared as an orphan, and 
whom (though she does not tell him so) she intends to choose as the 
successor of her late husband. Everything in the farm seems 
prosperous, the grumbling of Steenie, an old servant, giving zest tv 
the general hilarity. While all are congratulating themselves on their 
happy condition, Hannah, an unknown girl, reduced to mendicity, 
arrives among them, craving for food and shelter. Urged by Martin, 
Mabel takes Hannah into her service, despite the protestations of 
Steenie, who instinctively dislikes strangers. More disturbing, how- 
ever, is the appearance of a second mendicant—namely, Luke, the 
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brother of Mabel’s deceased husband. After many years’ absence, 
Luke returns to the home of his father, a low debauchee, of the worst 
description, and proclaims himself entitled to half the profits of the 
farm. Mabel, a large-hearted woman, instead of turning him out of 
doors, grants him a lodging, herself setting off for London, in search 
of a document that will establish her claim to the undivided 
possession of the estate; and with Mabel’s departure the first act 
terminates. 

During the absence of Mabel the care of the farm is, by her direction, 
intrusted to Martin, whom all the other dependents are ordered to 
obey. Luke, comfortably installed in a snug room, drinks and smokes 
the livelong day, varying the monotony of existence with a libertine 
passion for Hannah, who is forced to repel his attentions with a 
reaping hook. Martin has algo become enamoured of the fair 
wanderer; but his is the tender, modest love, that hardly ventures to 
pronounce itself. The festivities of a harvest home (elaborately repre- 
sented) are suddenly checked by a quarrel between Martin and old 
Steenie, who views with a jealous eye the young man’s superior 
position. Hannah having given away a bow! of milk to a sick pauper, 
is accused of theft by Luke, who burns to avenge his defeat ; and the 
accusation is supported by Steenie, but rejected by Martin, who applauds 
Hannah’s charitable motive. In the midst of the dispute Mabel 
returns from London, and, ascertaining the merits of the case, dismisses 
Steenie from the farm, as guilty of insubordination towards Martin, 
sending Hannah—however innocent, the primary cause of mischief— 
to a mountain-hut, where she is to tend the sheep. Luke’s claims are 
overthrown by the production of a copy of his brother's will, by which 
the whole eee is bequeathed to Mabel; and, as he grows 
contumacious, Mabel charges Martin to eject him, at the same time 
declaring that she has selected her young protegé for a husband. By 
this resolution Luke and Martin are equally put out of countenance, 
the latter being consumed by his secret passion for Hannah. 

The third aét commences ut the mountain hut, where Hannah, in 
spite of the desolate nature of the place, is rejoiced, after long years of 
trouble, to find herself at peace. Soon, however, she is followed by 
Martin, who, telling her of Mabel’s offer, states also his resolution to 
decline it, and at length makes an avowal of his love. Though it is 
obvious that his passion is reciprocated, Hannah gives no encourage- 
ment, but, to curb his affection at once, informs him that she is the 
daughter of the reputed incendiary, Ralph, and that her father’s crime 
has been the curse of her life. When even this proves insufficent to 
damp the aspirations of the ardent swain, she flies from his presence. 
The scene now changes ta the exterior of the village church, where 
the people are assembled for the Sunday's devotions, in the course of 
which it is expected that the wedding of Mabel and Martin will be 
solemnized. But the bridegroom is wanting, and Mabel now learns 
from Luke, who has derived his knowledge from Steenie, all about the 
interview on the mountain. The entrance of Martin, wild and haggard, 
by no means induces her to doubt the correctness of her information ; 
and when at last Hannah herself appears, she is laden by Mabel with 
reproaches, from which she cannot wholly defend herself; for, though, 
in compliance with Mabel’s demand, she swears she never encouraged 
Martin, she breaks down when required to make oath that she does 
not love him. Mabel is, of course, indignant with Hannah, but when 
the fourth {and last) act commences, better thoughts have resumed 
their sway over the good lady's heart, and she resolves to abandon her 
pretensions in favour of her rival. At the conclusion a strange incident 

relieves Hannah from her hereditary despair. Luke visits her hut, and, 

overcome with rage at his ejectment from the farm, proposes to set fire 

to it, confident that its destruction will be ascribed to a thunderstorm 

which is now raging. With this view he snatches up a brand, when 

straightway a scene of her youth is recalled to the mind of Hannah. 

She was the child exhibited in the introductory tableau, and encourag- 

ing Luke, she now discovers that he, not Ralph, was the destroyer of 

the foundry. Charged with the crime, Luke escapes her grasp, but 

clutching at a tree that is stricken by lightning, falls down a ae 0 
Steenie, who happened to be concealed in the hut, is able to proclaim 
the innocence of Ralph and the guilt of Luke, and thus all is brought 
to a happy conclusion. 

That the piece is somewhat complicated may be gathered from the 
foregoing ; it is, nevertheless, crowded with situations more or less 
amenable to effective musical treatment, and affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for that “ couleur locale” of which critics have talked so much, 
but the proper application of which is still a matter of controversy. Of 
the music of Mr. Macfarren, however—as of the performance generally 
—we must defer speaking. Enough that the dramalis persone were 
last night thus distributed—Mabel, Malle. Parepa; Hannah, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington ; Luke, Mr. A. Lawrence; Steenie, Mr. H. 
Corri; and Martin, Mr. H. Haigh; that no less than six pieces—in- 
cluding a song for Mabel, the Bust movement of Luke’s scena, a part 


Hannah’s scena, and a ballad for Hannah—were encored; that the 
principal singers and the composer were several times called forward, 
and that at the termination of the opera the same compliment was paid 
to Mr. Altred Mellon, the conductor. 

— 


REVIEWS. 


“C. M. WEBER'S BIOGRAPHIE.” 
(Continued from Page 693.) 

Weber's bark was destined to be soon launched ; still it had to 
avoid many shoals and quicksands before reaching the wished for 
haven of success. The author of the Biographie gives us a full and 
circumstantial account of all Weber's movements at this eventful 
period of his life. > 

The tremendous success of Olympia did not last. The undeniable 
merit it exhibits was properly appreciated, but the infatuation 
diminished. Not only did even the third representation meet 
with an almost cool reception, but there were actually empt 
places in the front of the house, though all the Berlin critics stil 
continued to trumpet forth at the top of their voices the grandeur 
of the work. ‘The public seceded from a party that create 
no more dissensions. ‘This caused the German party to raise their 
heads all the more confidently, just as the first impression pro- 
duced by Olympia had discouraged them. 

It was at this time that Weber made his first ap nce before 
a Berlin audience at a morning concert got up by his friends, 
Blume, the singer, and Tausch, the clarinettist, on the 13th 
May, in the concert room of the new theatre. It was the first 
concert ever given by daylight in the new and brilliant locale, 
which, on this occasion, was the principal object of attraction. 
Weber played, with Tausch, his ‘Variations for Piano and 
Clarinet,” but did not produce a particularly profound im- 
pression on the somewhat inattentive audience, as neither his 
note-book nor the critics make mention of any very great applause 
bestowed upon him. 

On the 21st May, Weber was at length able to commence the 
rehearsals of Der Freischitz, with a trial of the choruses got up by 
Laid], at the second of which, a quartet rehearsal, he was sur- 
— by the arrivai of his favourite pupil, Benedict. Weber and 

is wife received the excellent young man as though he had been 
their own son. Mad. Weber felt easier at knowing he was now 
always near her husband. With beaming eyes she told him with 
what restless zeal, and with what love the artists devoted them- 
selves to the work, adding: ‘‘ But what surprises me most, while 
affording me the liveliest satisfaction, is that Weber himself feels 
well and happy.” 

The choruses already went admirably. 

Great was the rejoicing when at the “ Schiitzenkinig Marsch"* 
—the march after the firing at the popinjay—Weber took the 
instrument from the hands of Henning or Seidler, both of whom 
were among the first violins, and began tuning, himself. He 
wanted the three fifths to be so bold and saucy! As in this instance, 
so in all the following pieces, every one perceived, frequently with 
astonishment, but, finally, always with pleasure, the vivifying 
breath of originality. In his own way, sometimes with gentle 
earnestness, and sometimes with irony, Weber discovered the 
secret here, as elsewhere, of enlisting the sympathy of the artists, 
and maintaining strict discipline. ‘Their partiality for him, and 
their enthusiasm for the work, the genuinely German beauty of 
which became more and more apparent, increased with every re- 
hearsal. It would seem that, during the rehearsals, some changes 
struck Weber here and there as advisable, for, according to all 
accounts, the last finale was not written in its present form till 
after the first few rehearsals in Berlin, while the music between 
the acts after the scene of the Wolf's Glen underwent, in all proba- 
bility, material modifications. Weber's activity during the time 
the rehearsals were going on reached an incredible pitch. ‘The 
rehearsals began generally at ten, and lasted till one or two 
o'clock ; one hour each day was devoted to piano exercises ; besides 





* I may here mention that Weber founded this splendid piece of musical 
composition on a very old, but most trivial march, which is still sung, here 
and there, in Bohemia, and which he probably remembered from having heard 





song (“Harvest Home”), a ballad for Martin, the last movement of. 
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this, he worked industriously at the fine ‘ Concertstiick” 
(F minor) which he had commenced in Hosterwitz. Visitors 
eame and went, and their calls were returned. ‘The afternoon was 
devoted to his friends, and the evening to studying the theatre, 
and admiring the two fair actresses, Naumann and Stich, who 
were then fascinating every one. His early mornings were dedi- 
cated to his extensive correspondence, and to conferences with 
painters, costumiers, and stage-carpenters ; even Briihl often called 
upon him as early as seven o'clock. Of a night, however, he might 
sometimes be found at Lutter’s or Wegner’s, with Duport, Devrient, 
and Hoffmann, when the latter and Devrient, by the flames of the 
flaring punchbowl, tried who could make the most devilish faces, 
and played all kinds of demoniacal antics, until the others felt their 
flesh crawl, and, with an oath, put an end to such unearthly 
doings by lighting the candles again ! 

As Weber was one day walking along the avenue known as 
“ Unter den Linden ” with Benedict, after an orchestral rehearsal, 
a charming boy, some twelve years of age, with gleaming eyes and 
waving locks, sprang forward to meet him. Weber stretched out 
his hand to him, with the words: ‘t There is Felix Mendelssohn.” 
The boy accompanied them in their walk, and, when the two 
parted dragged Benedict into his father’s house, and introduced 
him to his mother. ‘ Mother, here’s Benedict, one of Weber's 
pupils, he can play us something’ out of Weber’s opera,” he said. 
Benedict was obliged to sit down at the piano and play as much as 
he could manage to recollect. A few days later, Felix played it all 
to him, pointing out the instrumental effects almost precisely as 
they actually were, as if he himself had thought of them. 

The rehearsals, we are informed, now followed each other in rapid 
succession. Weber had, altogether, sixteen rehearsals of Der 
Freischutz, including the reading ; three rehearsals for the chorus ; 
five quartet rehearsals ; two rehearsals with scenery ; an especial 
rehearsal of the Wolf's Glen alone ; and four full rehearsals, two of 
which were regular performances, with complete costumes and 
scenery, together with all the supernatural business. ‘Time was 
strictly kept, and the singers required to sing their parts through 
from beginning to end. 

Herr Hellwig, the stage-manager at Dresden, surprised Weber, 
to the latter’s great delight, at one of these performances, which he 
had come to Berlin for the express purpose of witnessing. On the 
the 10th June, Weber writes as follows to Kiinneritz :— 


“ .... 1 beg to acknowledge with the warmest thanks the great 
kindness displayed by your Excellence in leaving the further duration 
of my absence to my own option. I feel, in consequence, doubly 
bound neither to take an undue advantage of your good nature, nor to 
forget the respect which | owe my own official position generally. My 
opera cannot be produced before the 16th. As I shall have to direct 
the first three performances, and give a concert as well, | see no possi- 
bility of my stay in Berlin being brought to a close before the end of 
this month. I shall, therefore, return hence straight to Dresden. 

“It would be wrong of me not to confess that I am grieved at being 
obliged to deprive my wife of the opportunity of drinking the waters, 
not to speak of the holiday I so greatly need myself. But I feel that 
in consequence of the absence of Herr Morlacchi, the Royal Cupell- 
meister, My presence is more requisite than your Excellency’s good 
nature would allow vou to say. 

“My friend Hellwig surprised us yesterday in the most agreeable 
manner. He received, however, no slight shock on hearing that Der 
Freischiitz could hot be produced before the 16th, as he bad to play on 
the 18th at Pillnitz. It would be a very great pity for him to have 
made the journey for nothing; and I entertain a sufficiently firm con- 
viction of your Excellency’s indulgence, and the kindness of the first 
person of the realm, to believe that, on this occasion, a small change in 
the bills will be allowed. He was perfectly charmed with the int: rnal 
arrangements of the new theatre, and is very desirous for your Excel- 
lence to send Lissmann over here to him, so that some of the 
most judicious of these arrangements may be introduced into the building 
at Dresden. He was going to write to your Excellence only yesterday, 
but I will not vouch for his having done so, and, therefore, thought it 
would be better for me to speak to you about it myself in this letter. 
If you would kindly answer by return of post, your reply might still 
arrive in time. 

“Since I have been here proposals have been made for me to take 
the management of the opera in Cassel... , 

“In the way of art there is nothing new here. Herr Meyer, from 
Carlsruhe, is starring it, but is not successful. ‘The fifth, and, for the 
present, last performance of Olympia takes place on Wednesday, as 





Mad. Milder is then going on a professional tour. I trust I may 
succeed in justifying the confidence which, in your letter, you so very 
kindly express of me. Iam certainly animated by the best intentions, 
and thus I am also animated by the hope of attaining my end, and 
thereby affording you satisfactidn, ete.” 


With this letter was joined one from Herr Hellwig, in which 
that gentleman most urgently requested Herr Von Kiénneritz to 
send Lissmann, the machinist, as soon as possible to Berlin, for 
the purpose of studying the machinery made for Der Freischiitz. 
He begged him, also, not to grudge the few thalers more it 
would cost to travel by the “ extra-post,” so that Lissmann might 
have a few days longer than he otherwise would have for carrying 
out the purpose of his journey. 

( To be continued.) 
0o—— 
MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent). 

As it is sometime since I have written to you, and as what I said 
in my last letter may have escaped your memory, I would remind 
you that one of the facts I chronicled in it was the great sensation 
Herr Gunz, or Dr. Gunz, or Herr Dr. Gunz, as he is styled here, 
had created among the Berlin public. He was the operatic lion of 
the day—lion? pooh! he was a host of lions, a whole menagerie 
in himself. He came to this capital at a period of the year when 
most of the opera-goers are not opera-goers, being, ‘‘ on the land,” 
i.e., in more idiomatic English : in the country ; or preferring out- 
door to in-door amusements, garden-concerts and such like, for 
instance, to operatic performances within the four, or more, walls 
of a theatre; he was engaged at an establishment which the 
fickle goddess—need I say I mean Fortune ?—had certainly not 
selected as her head-quarters for the season, but, despite these dis- 
advantages, and they were by no means slight, he achieved a great 
success. His engagement was extended from four to sixteen even- 
ings, and, greatest triumph of all, the applause he received in the 
Victoria Theatre was so hearty ; the audience, what with clapping, 
and shouting, and stamping, and encoring, and hurraing, kicked 
up such a shindy, made such a noise, indulged in such a con- 
founded charivari, indicative of their unbounded satisfaction, that 
the hubbub was heard as far off as the Royal Operahouse, and 
roused up the “ Intendanz” or manager of that national establishmeut 
from the half-sleepy state which seems natural to most government 
officials in most countries of the world, especially of Germany. 
The consequence was that Herr Gunz received a most flattering 
invitation to give a series of performances at the Grand Opera- 
house aforesaid. This was a feather, I need scarcely add, which he 
lost no time in sticking in his cap, where it looked remarkably 
well, by the way. He replied, at once, that he should be most 
happy to appear at the Royal Opera-house, provided he could 
obtain leave of absence from the ‘lheatre-Royal, Hanover. This 
was nearly tantamount to saying at once that he would appear at 
the first-named establishment, because it is nct very likely that the 
‘*‘ Intendanz” at Hanover would say no to the ‘ Intendanz” at 
Berlin. ‘The upshot was that, on the 24th September, Herr Gunz 
madeé his first bow on the royal boards, and before the royal foot- 
lights, as Octavio in Mozart’s Don Juan. His second part was 
that of Arnold in Guillaume Tell. He was most favorably received 
in both characters, and a wish has been pretty generally expressed 
for the management to engage him permanently. ‘The manage- 
ment would be, and, indeed, is, nothing loath to do so, but there is 
a small obstacle which first requires to be cleared out.of the way. 
This obstacle is the fact that Herr Gunz is bound by his engage- 
ment to the Theatre-Royal, Hanover, for a considerable period— 
some years to come, I believe. However, if he is as much a favor- 
ite after he has appeared in Jessonda and Fidelio, as he is now, 
I make no doubt that some means will be found to secure him for 
this capital. As I before hinted, when Prussia wills a thing, 
Hanover is only too delighted to will it too. I should have men- 
tioned that Herr Gunz would have already appeared in the two 
operas I have just named, had he not been recalled by telegraph to 
Hanover. So much, at present, for Herr Gunz, or Dr. Gunz, or 
Herr Dr. Gunz as he is styled here. How a German does go in 
for a title! He loves one as dearly as an Englishman loves a lord. 
The last two sentences have not, 1 am free to confess, much to do 
with music. ‘They are more closely connected with national cha- 
racteristics. No matter. Sprigs of parsley are not generally eaten 
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with cold mutton, yet no one objects to the dish being garnished 
with them. 

The management still continues angling for a ‘* Heldentenor” 
‘6a herioc tenor,” but not with the desired result. It has often— 
as I have duly informed you—felt something very heavy on its 
hook, but, on pulling up the hook, discovered that the something 
very heavy, instead of being a fine fish, was simply a quantity of 
worthless weed. On the present occasion, they have brought to 
the surface a certain Herr Kolomann-Schmidt, who tried his 
fortunes here last year, and failed, or, at least, to put it more 
mildly : did not succeed. Nor will he create a great sensation this 
time. Such is the opinion I have formed afier having heard him 
in La Juive, La Muette, Les Huguenots, and Guillaume Tell. To 
assert that he is entirely without natural qualifications would be to 
assert too much, but I am strictly within the bounds of truth when 
I say that he has, evidently, neglected to make the most, by a due 
course of application and study, of those natural gifts which he does 

Had he been properly trained, he might have really 
secured the position to which he aspires, just as the ricketty, 
warped, and treacherous piece of furniture which has, within a 
month after its purchase in Tottenham Court Road, fallen to the 
ground with a loud crash, and its luckless owner's Sunday’s dinner, 
might have had pretensions to be called a table, had the wood of 
which it is composed been properly seasoned, instead of being em- 
ployed in a condition as green as the person who bought it. With- 
out wishing to be too much of the 

“ Difficilis, querulus, landator temporis acti 

Me puero,” 
I cannot help regretting the period when it was considered essential 
for a singer to learn how to execute a simple shake; to know a 
little of phrasing ; and to sing sometimes in tune. 

To use the English equivalent for the term employed in Ger- 
many to designate the wandering stars in the firmament of art, who 
shoot from city to city, profiting by a reputation already made, or 
doing their best to acquire one, and an engagement simultaneously, 
another ‘‘ guest” has visited us lately. I allude to a young lady 
of the name of Metzdorff. She comes from St. Petersburgh. She 
made her first appearance as Isabella in Robert le Diable; her 
second, as Mathilde, in Guillaume Tell ; and her third, as Pamina, 
in Die Zauberflite. Unlike Herr Kolomann-Schmidt, this young 
lady’s training is superior to her natural gifts. Her execution is 
correct and fluent, her intonation nearly always sure, but her 
voice is weak and devoid of anything like breadth or fullness. Nor 
is her histrionic talent satisfactory. It wants feeling. But if 
Mdlle. Metzdorff was not a genuine success, if she proved * cavi- 
are to the general,” which is not desirable here, however, much 
it might be in the capital of all the Russias, where to be ‘ caviare” 
—at least as far as regards edibles—is to be highly popular, 
another lady, Madame Zademack-Doria, had still less cause for 
self-congratulation. She impersonated the haughty and unscru- 
pulous Lucrezia Borgia in Donizetti’s opera of the same name, or 
to be more correct, names—I am fond of splitting straws some- 
times. What sort of an impression she produced you will im- 
mediately know on learning that, though engaged for three parts, 
she attempted only this one, and returned at once to that pro- 
vincial oblivion from which it was highly ill-advised of her to 
emerge. Had she possessed the slightest scintillation of ability, the 
management anak oth have thus dispensed with her services, see- 
ing that some one was required to keep the theatre open, so,frequent 
and so numerous have been the cases of indisposition lately, among 
the fairer members of the company. 

_ Perhaps the most popular artist at the Royal Operahouse just now 
is Mdille. Lucca. Her first appearance since her hasty return from 
‘* perfidious Albion” was a perfect triumph. She was greeted with 
long-continued applause and a perfect downpour of bouquets. The 
public were overjoyed at once more greeting a young and amiable 
lady blessed with so fine a voice and so punctilious a sense of what is 
due to the honor of her country. She chose the part of Valentine 
in Les Huguenots. Not having to contend with the murky atmo- 
sphere of that horrid hole, London, where a person, according to 
her, cannot even smell a flower without getting his nose begrimed 
with dirt, and, moreover, not -being exhausted by such long re- 
hearsals as she had to attend under the iron sceptre of that arch- 
tyrant, the manager of the Royal Italian Opera in Bow Street, she 
acquitted herself brilliantly, and added another sprig or two of laurel 





to the already tolerably thick wreath which encircles her forehead. 
It is really a thousand pities that so gifted a prima donna should 
entertain such antipathctic sentiments against the English. Let us 
hope they may wear off, and that Madlle. Lucca may still delight 
the inhabitants of your overgrown metropolis with her siren strains. 
“Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished,” and not quite so 
improbable as might at first appear, if certain rumors have any 
truth in them. What those rumors are, I do not feel justified, as 
yet, in divulging. If they are not founded on fact, it is useless to 
specify them. If they are, you will hear them in due course, for, 
sooner or later, ** todo se sabe, hasta lo de la callejuela.”—Madlle. 
Lucca has since appeared as Mrs. Ford in Nicolai's Lustige Weiber 
von Windsor, which is still a stockpiece here, little as it pleased in 
London; Zerlina, in Fra Diavolo; and Rachel, or Recha as we 
call it on the banks of the Spree, in La Juive. She has sung 
Zerlina several times, for the management are not at all inclined 
to let her rest upon her laurels now that she has returned. And 
who shall blame them? Every time her name appears in the bills, 
it is the certain forerunner, avant-coureur, or avant-courrier—car 
tous les deux se disent—of a hvuuse, to use a homely expression, 
‘* choke-full” from floor to ceiling. 

Did you ever, O respected Editor, hear or read Marschner's 
opera entitled Hans Heiling? If you ever did, you will, perhaps, 
be surprised to learn that the management of the Royal Opera- 
house have revived it, and revived it, too, with great care. It is 
exceedingly well put upon the stage. ‘The principal singers exert 
themselves to the utmost; the choruses go smoothly; and the 
orchestra executes its allotted task with commendible conscientious- 
ness, but I am afraid the result will not repay all this trouble. 
Neither the music nor the libretto is of a sort to take a very firm 
hold of the public, and I feel strongly tempted to predict that, 
before I write to you again, the opera will have been reconsigned 
to the limbo of the library. 

There have been some very good operatic performances at the 
Victoria Theatre and Kroll’s lately, but the space at my disposal 
will not allow me to enter into a detailed account of them. I 
must, however, mention the singing at the last named establish- 
ment, of Herr Schiin, from the Stadttheater, Posen. Herr Schin 
possesses a fine and well trained bass voice which he turns to the 
best account. His comic histrionic powers, also, are by no means 
to be despised. He is a great favorite with his audiences, and 
deservedly so. 

The first of the series of Soirées to be given by the Members of 
the Royal Capelle took place on the 15th inst., and was, as the 
public had a right to expect, highly successful. ‘The programme 
comprised Emil Naumann’s overture to the tragedy of Loreley ; 
the introduction to Lohengrin, by Herr Richard Wagner, of whom 
his Majesty the King of Bavaria has lately ordered the sculptor, 
Herr Zaunbusch, to execute a bust in marble; Mendelssohn's 
overture to Athalie; the ‘“‘ Reigen seeliger Geister” from Gluck’s 
Orpheus ; and Beethoveu's Sinfonia Erovea. 

‘The above have been the principal events in the world of music 
here during the last month or so. Before concluding my letter, I 
may add, by way of chit-chat, that Herr Hans von Bilow, or Dr. 
Hans von Biilow, or Herr Dr. Hans von Biilow,—see, if you 
choose, my remarks on Herr Dr. Gunz—has so far recovered from 
his recent severe indisposition as to be able to accept a very 
flattering invitation he has received to be the ‘‘ Vorspieler,” or 
player, i.e. pianist, of his Majesty the King of Bavaria, with a 
salary of two thousand florins a year. Verily, his Bavarian 
Majesty must be exceedingly partial to the music and musicians of 
the Future. ‘There would not be much harm in this, were his 
Majesty a private gentleman, but, occupying the position he does, 
there is no doubt he will insist on Herr Richard Wagner's music 
being played rather frequently at the Theatre Royal, Munich. A 
pleasant prospect for the inhabitants of that German Athens! 
But to return to Herr Hans von Biilow. ‘That gentleman will 
take up his permanent abode in Munich sometime in the beginning 
of November. ‘Lo console, however, as far as in him lies, his 
numerous admirers here for his loss, he will pay us a visit about 
January or February ard give a series of three concerts of ancient 
and modern pianoforte music. ‘This is exceedingly kind of him, 
is not it? I hear that Herr Rudolf Willmers is to succeed him at 
the Conservatory of Music. And with this item of information, 
I conclude. VALE. 
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ALBRECHTSBERGER. 
(Continued from page 691.) 

HAPTER XIII.—Of the first species of Counterpoint for three 
parts). —59. This first species (like that of the duo), is called 
counterpoint, from having note against note. It may here be 
explained, for the advantage of beginners, what that third sound is 
which may be added to the two sounds of the duo, for the third part. 
1stly. To the perfect unison (the augmented unison being 
seldom used in this species), the third must be added, in the first 
bar ; the fifth may likewise be used. 2dly. The minor second 
mostly takes the minor fourth or major fifth ; sometimes also the 
major third. The major second has the minor fourth, or major 
fifth. 3dly. The major and minor thirds take the major fifth, or 
octave ; the diminished third is seldom seen, and then it is in the 
chord of the diminished seventh, only where it stands, in the 
minor third. 4thly. The diminished fourth requires the minor 
fifth, or minor sixth. The minor fourth, when it is ligatured, 
takes the same fifth which belongs to that degree of the scale 
which serves for the bass ; in that case it likewise takes the sixth ; 
but when not ligatured, the latter consonance is required. ‘The 
major fourth takes the major second, or minor third, or again the 
major sixth ; when this fourth is ligatured, the major fifth must 
be placed, as if it were, properly speaking, the fourth. 5¢hly. The 
minor fifth has the minor third; the major fifth takes the third 
which is shown by the degree which that fifth bears, or the sixth 
may be employed in case of a ligature; then it becomes a 
dissonance, and re resolves on the third if the bass rises, or on the 
fourth, if the bass remains stationary. The augmented fifth takes 
nothing but the third. 4¢hly. The minor sixth requires the major 
or minor third, or the octave, which may also, but very seldom, be 
supplied by the unison; the augmented sixth should have the 
major third, seldom the major fifth; still seldomer the tritone. 
7thly. The diminished seventh should have the minor third or 
fifth ; the minor seventh requires the major or minor third, the 
octave or major fifth; the major seventh, not ligatured, being 
taken without preparation, and, rising to the octave, should have 
the major seeond or minor fourth ; that seventh which is ligatured 
and resolves in descending, should have the third, even the major 
third, seldom the octave, and still more seldom the simple unison. 
8thly. The octave has the third which is analogous to the degree of 
the scale. 9¢hly. The minor ninth likewise requires the major or 
minor third, or the minor sixth ; the major ninth should also have 
the third or major sixth. 10thly. The two tenths require the 
fifth, rarely the minor fifth; the minor tenth takes the octave, or 

the third (the octave of the tenth). Orro BEARD. 

(7% Te continued.) 





ADELINA PATTI. 
A M. Dysutxy Perens. 


DELINA PATTI est en 1864 la plus jeune, 1a plus brillante, 

la plus enviée des cantatrices. Quandun nom est entouré 

d'une telle auréole, la curiosité se méle & l'admiration publique ; 

on aime & connaitre la vie de celle qui-le porte, quelque courte 

qu'elle soit. La vie de Mile. Patti est déja longue de triomphes. 

Elle est née & Madrid, il y a vingt-deux ans d’une nombreuse famille 

d’artistes. Le berceau de sa famille fut I’Italie, la patric des belles 
filles et des belles voix. 

A cing ans elle était & la Havane. Un soir, pendant que sa 
mére jouait Norma, on l’envoya coucher. L’enfant n’obéit pas. 
En rentrant on la trouva drapée en druidesse. Sa mére avait une 
concurrente. Cimabué trouva un jour un petit pitre quif dessinait 
des brebis sur le sable. Giotto fut un grand peintre. Adelina est 
une grand cantatrice. 

A douze ans elle chantait dans les concerts is New-York. Les 
Américains raffolérent de cette ravissante enfant ; ils la comblérent 
d’applaudissements et de présents. A New-York se trouvait un 
musicien distingué, M. Strakosch. Il avait de la fortune; il 
épousa une sceur de la Patti qui n’avaiterien. Il devint le soutien 
de toute une famille. Une action généreuse porte avec elle sa 
récompense. Son éléve est devenue sa gloire et sa récompense. A 
seize ans, Adelina débuta & New-York dans La Sonnambula, son 
triomphe. Comme ’ Londres, comme & Paris, elle y arracha des 
larmes aux spectateurs. Le chef-d’ceuvre de Bellini est son ceuvre 
de prédilection ; le réle d’Amine est son bien-aimé. C’est par lui 
qu’elle inaugure chaque saison. 

A Londres, il y a trois ans, les Anglais lutt¢rent d’enthousiasme 
avec les Américains. 

A Paris, le rossignol fut discuté. C'est la condition de la vraie 
gloire et du génie. On était si peu accoutumé a cet organe 
enchanteur, & cette flexibilité et 4 cette agilité surprenantes qu: 
Yon se mit & douter. Chanter sans ficelles et sans efforts, avoir 
une voix d’une pureté de cristal, avec un timbre sonore, métalliqu: 
et en méme temps sympathetique, cela parut inoni. C’était un 
miracle: on l’accusa de sorcellerie. Cependant on accourait en 
foule, on était transporté on battait des mains, on pleurait ; c’était, 
sans doute, de dépit. Au bout d’un an, l’opinion publique avait 
porté son jugement. C’était beau, c’était touchant, c’était 
magique. Les ennemis se vengérent en disant qu'elle était 
admirable dans les réles bouffes ; mais qu’elle ne valait rien dans 
les situations dramatiques. Ils‘offraient d’envoyer le rossignol au 
conservatoire. Aujourd’hui voici ce qu’on dit :— 


“Adelina Patti a vingt-deux ans. Elle a des cheveux couleur d» 
jais avec de grands yeux noirs, un peu fauves, le teint mat et des dents 
charmantes, Ce qu’il y a de moins régulier dans ses traits ajoute 4 a 
physionomie vive et mobile. Elle est de taille moyenne, un peu frél 
et mignonne. Dans le Barbier, Don Pasquale, Marta etl Elisir d’ Amore. 
elle est étincelante d’esprit, de finesse et de malice. Elle est incon- 
parable dans la Sonnambula et la Lucie. Elle ne chante pas, elle pleure 
la priére d’Amina; elle est tout-a-fait folle au troisitme acte de I, 
Fiancée de Lammermoor. Dans la Traviata, elle révéle une tragédienn- . 
Rachel aurait voulu mourir comme elle. Dans Faust, qu'elle a appris 
en quatre jours, la Marguerite de Gotéthe aurait été jalouse de scs 
attitudes de retenue et de pudeur. Son talent grandira, son style sv 
perfectionnera; car elle écoute, etudie et est pleiue de respect pour Je 
public. Elle aime son art pour lui-méme. Elle ne se laisse éblouir ni 
par ses triomphes, ni par les séductions de la gloire et des adulations. 
Aussi, clle est recherchée autant comme femme que comme artiste. 
Elle appartient & la meilleure compagnie.” 


Tel est, esquissé rapidement, le portrait d’Adelina Patti. Qu’ 
en dites vous, mon cher Peters ? 
Paris—Hotel Bis—Nov. 1. FigARO NAINJAUNE. 


[Je lai tout predit—et mieux encore.—Disutey Prrers.] 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The director of the Italiens is likely to have his hands full this 
season ; and, if I am not much mistaken, he will find the admin- 
istration of the Italian Opera at Madrid too hot or too heavy to 
hold. The subscribers and the public have appeared dissatisfied 
with the manner in which affairs have been conducted, and M. 
Bagier has been compelled to make certain concessions to popular 
clamour, as in the engagements of Mario and Gassier. As far I 
can learn the patrons of the theatre were bent upon having a row, 
and took occasion to make one at the first appearance of Signor 
Brignoli to serve their purposes. It does not seem certain that the 
new comer was a — failure as a singer, as one might be led 
to conclude from the emeute at his performance, and there is no 
doubt that the audience made use of the opportunity to signify 
their dislike to M. Bagier’s management. I wil say nothing of the 
extraordinary want of rationality displayed in making a stranger 

the medium for the exhibition of their hostile feelings ; but I will 
say that worse taste was never shown towards an artist ve 
naturally looking to his audience for sympathy and support. a 
Madrid Journal, La Corrispondenza, gives the following narrative 
of this most disgraceful affair :— 

“Scenes of the most deplorable nature have taken place at the 
Theatre Royal. The new tenor, Signor Brignoli, is far from possessing 
those qualities which render an actor sympathetic to the public. He 
has shown indeed some knowledge of his art ; but it is certain that the 
public appeared determined to make a grand demonstration against the 
direction, and that demonstration has taken place. The curtain had 
scarcely been raised when the scandalous proceedings commenced, and 
did not cease until the end of the last act, when the representation 
terminated in the midst of a deafening storm of whistling and hisses 
and outcries. Their Majesties and the Infanta Dofia Isabella remained 
in their box until the commencement of the last act, when the noise 
became insupportable. It is stated that the director received informa- 
tion that more than 300 billets had been distributed among the students, 
with as many siffets (whistles, or catcalls). We are ignorant how far 
this is true, but the number of sifflets which we heard certainly sur- 

For my part I do not see what complaints the Madrid folk have 
to urge against M. Bagier. He has engaged nearly all the cele- 
brities now before the public, from Adelina Patti and Mario 
downwards, and if all his singers have not proved equal to that 
renowned pair, is it M. Bagier’s fault ? ‘The day after the explosion 
the Governor-General of Madrid called upon M. Cabrera, one of M. 
Bagier's managers at the Theatre Royal, and intimated to him the 
necessity of making concessions to the public demands, handing 
him at the same time a list of the.artists who were required by the 
subscribers and habitués of the Opera. In this list appeared the 
names of Mario and Gassier. M. Cabrera explained to his Excel- 
lency that both these artists had been engaged. His Excellency 
then pointed to the names of Malle. Grossi, the tenor Geremia 
Bettini and the tenor Negrini. The manager declared that the 
tenor Negrini had been engaged, but was suffering from indispo- 
sition, and could not appear for some time, and that the tenor 
Geremia Bettini, at his villa on the Lake of Como, and the con- 
tralto Malle. Grossi, at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London, would 
be forthwith telegraphed for ; from all which it would naturally 
follow that the people of Madrid are more remarkable for prejudice 
than for taste and judgment. 

A new proverbe, entitled Les Absents, was produced at the Opéra- 
Comique on Wednesday last, and was very favourably received. 

t is an amusing trifle, and, excepting that it involves in the 

cast five personages instead of four, might be recommended to Mr. 
John Oxenford, Mr. Morton, or Mr. Alfred Mellon,* asa libretto for 
an Opera di Camera. The writer of the words is M. Alphonse Daudet, 
the composer, M. Poise. Galathée, with Madame Cabel and Malle. 
Wertheimber, has proved very attractive. Madame Cabel has lost 
little or nothing of the freshness of her voice and her wonderful faci- 
lity. Her illness does not seem to have affected her in any way. I 
must say, however eminent her success has been, that she has many 
c rs in her repertory in which she is heard and seen to far 
greater advantage in Galathée—as for instance, Catarina in 
Les Diamans de la Couronne, and Angela in the Domino Noir. 


* Mr. Alfred Mellon is a conductor and composer, not a writer of books 
for music,—Ep. M. W. 











An unusual sensation and the test possible curiosity were 
excited at the Théitre Lyrique on Thursday—yesterday week—by 
the debut of Mdlle. Nillson in the Traviata. Malle. Nillson is a 
countrywoman of Jenny Lind; she has a decided Swiss cast of 
countenance, and the expression is smiling and good-natured. She 
is rather on a large scale ; her hair is auburn ; her eyes are blue ; 
her appearance, altogether, pre ing. In short, when she came 
on in the first scene she created a favourable impression before she 
sang a note. I am told positively it was her first appearance on 
any stage. If so, I must congratulate the young lady—she is 
young—on a very rare achievement. As a matter of course sho 
was nervous, painfully so at first. Indeed the presence of such a com - 
pany was enough to have made the oldest stager tremble. Among 
the audience—a numerous and brilliant one—I noticed Adelina 
Patti, the most original and perfect of Violettas, Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho, Madame Vandenheuvel Duprez, Madame Ugalde, 
and other celebrities of song, together with Madame Doche, who 
created the réle of La Dame aux Camélias. Mdlle. Nillson could 
scarcely be heard at first, but, receiving warm encouragement, 
she took heart, and in no long time satisfied her hearers that she 
possesses a voice of beautiful quality, and fresh as a lark’s, an 
that she does infinite credit to the schooling of her instructor, M. I’. 
Wartel. Her delivery of the French language is worse than indif- 
ferent, and, remembering the scurvy treatment which Mario and 
Titiens had met with from Parisian audiences on the score of faulty 
pronunciation, I was astonished at the forbearance shown to the 
debutante. M. Monjauze played Alfredo, and M. Lutz, Germont. 
Marta is in preparation, and Madame Ugalde will sustain, for the 
first time, the contralto De of Nancy. Madame Carvalho, of 
course, will be the Lady Henrietta. 

At the second Pipa Concert of Classical Music, the follow- 
ing programme was performed :—Overture to Athalie, Men- 
delssohn ; Pastoral Symphony — Beethoven; Overture to Te 
Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai ; Adagio from Quintet for clari- 
net and stringed instrument (op. 108)—Mozart ; Symphony (No. 
42 (** The Surprise ”)—Haydn. 

A grand performance is about to be given at the Opéra for the 
benefit of Bouffé, the celebrated comedian, who, in consequence of 
his declining health, has been compelled to leave the stage, and is, 
I hear, in indifferent circumstances. ‘The entertainment will com- 
prise La Fille de (Avare ; the duet for tenor and baritone from 
the Reine de Chypre, sung by M. Roger and M. Faure ; and the 
third act of the Prophéte, including the famous ballet of the 
Patineurs, with M. Roger as Jean of Leyden. While speaking of 
the Opéra I may inform you that in future representations will 
be given in that theatre every Sunday throughout the winter, 
in place of alternate Sundays, which has been the custom to the 
present time. Montacug Sxo00r. 


Paris, Oct., 26, 1864. 


Mr. Hatron’s New Opvera.— The title of Mr. Hatton's 
anxiously expected opera, about to be produced at the Royal 
English Opera, Covent Garden, is The Deserter. It is to be 
hoped the public will not alse prove its claim to the title. 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The performances of English opera, 
under the direction of Mr. W. Harrison, will ‘not commence on 
Monday, as announced, in consequence of Madame Kennet! 
having been detained in Paris by indisposition. The season will 
therefore be inaugurated on Tuesday, with Faust. Miss Louisa 
Pyne, }Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, sustaining the principal 
ie and on Wednesday the Traviata will be given, with 
Madame Kenneth as the heroine. 

Devonrorr.—A concert was given last week at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, conducted by Mr. Emile Berger. The hall was crowded, and the 
audience, by their frequent applause, showed their appreciation. The 
programme commenced with ~ ‘This magic wove scarf,” by Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mr. Frank Elmore, and Mr. A. Irving. At the conclusion of 
the first part, Mr. H. Vandenhoff read a selection from As You Like 
Tt, in which the “Seven ages of Man,” “ Under the greenwood tree,” 
and “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind” were introduced. In the second 
part, Miss Wynne gave “ Where the bee sucks,” and was envored. 
The piano solo, “ Silvery triplets,” by Mr. Berger was exceedingly clever, 
and called forth loud applause. “Bel raggio” was sung by Mdlle. 
Enequist, in excellent style, and repeat -d by desire. The performances 
terminated with the trio, ‘Bello e il cielo,” by Miss Wynne, Mr. 
Elmore, and Mr. A, Irving. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


‘Lue revival of Beethoven’s Fidelio, though it came so late that only 
{uur performances could be given, was the most memorable event of 
the last season. Its attraction proved as great as at any previous time. 
The simple and affecting story was as easily understood, and the 
magnificent music went as directly to the heart, Then there was, in 
Mdlle. Titiens, a Leonora both in a dramatic and musical sense the 
ideal heroine of the poet-musician ; and lastly an orchestra equal to all 
the intricacies of the score. and headed by a conductor whose thorough 
musical experience enabled him readily to grasp its full meaning. 
The cast of the dramatis persone was in other respects efficient ; and 
the one opera of Beethoven, in consequence, brought the accustomed 
crowds and raised the accustomed enthusiasm. Under the circum- 
stances, it was natural enough that Fidelio should be included in the 
brief series of winter representations now running their course. Some 
difficulties stood in the way, but these have Leen surmounted, and on 
the whole Fidelio is reproduced in a manner reflecting the highest 
credit upon Signor Arditi and those whose efforts he controls. 
Although Signor Gardoni is unfortunately compelled to transpose the 
last movement of Florestan’s air in the dungeon scene, his performance 
is, in other respects, one of the most intelligent and artistic we can call 
to mind. He is*xcellent in the tric—in the great quartet—and above 
all, in the duet with Leonora, when the designs of Pizarro are frustrated 
and Florestan has recognized in his unexpected deliverer his faithful, 
loving wife. Madlle. Sivico, the new Marcellina, is also agreeably 
efficient, having studied the music conscientiously, and doing the 
utmost for a part which, however important to the general effect, can 
hardly be made to stand out as a marked individuality. She sings her 
quaint and tender air in a style at once unaffected and correct, 
Signor Bossi, too, while unable to impart to the character of Rocco any 
seinblance of dramatic life, has made himself so familiar with the 
music that he is never at a loss; and this is more than can be said for 
one or two representatives of the rough but kindly gaoler, endowed 
with some portion of that histrionic genius which in Signor Bossi is 
unmanifested. The fine tenor voice of Mr. Swift is heard to advautage 
in the small part of Jacquino, But among those who now come for- 
ward for the first time iu /idelio Mr. Santley shines pre-eminent. 
Amateurs who remember the late Herr Staudig] in Pizarro can alone 
form a proper estimate of the merits of our English barytone’s perfor- 
mance. Since Herr Staudig] there has been nothing to approach it. 
The fierce phrases of the soliloquy are heard distinctly penetrating 
through the orchestral thunder with which Beethoven, swayed by 
impetuous feeling, has unmercifully accompanied it; the duet with 
Rocco (Leonora overhearing) is perfect; the sublime quartet—where 
the foiled Pizarro stands amazed in presence of the heroic wife, 
who, shielding her husband with her person, confronts his assailant 
with a loaded pistol, is dramatically and musically all that could be 
imagined. ‘The Pizarro of Mr, Santley, in short, is worthy the 
Leonora of Madlle. Titiens, By this last remarkable assumption—as 
touching, intellectual and full of poetic grace as it is physically 
splendid and imposing—the audience are no less keenly impressed 
than before. Last night, after the great scene alluded to, and the 
rapturous love duet which is its culminating point, the house literally 
rang with applause. Twice Mdlle. Titiens came forward, first with 
her three companions, then alone, amid a display of genuine and 
unmistakeable enthusiasm, Among her many artistic triumphs we 
cannot but think that her Leonora is unquestionably the most legiti- 
mate and the greatest—which is equivalent to saying that she excels 
precisely where it is most difficult, and therefore most honorable to 
excel, The overture (the; grand one in C major No, 8) is adinirably 
played and applauded according to its deserts, 

ll Trovatore (Leonora, Mdlle. Sinico) was given on Wednesday, 
Norma (Norma, Mdlle. Titiens) on hursday. Fidelio to-night, for 
the third time (the last performance of the season). 

——_—_—— 


MANCHESTER. 
(Fiom a Correspondent.) 


Mr. Charles Hallé’s “ Grand Concerts” are among the most 
important and interesting music meetings in the provinces. Man- 
chester has, in one respect, the advantage over the ‘Triennial 
Festival towns in matters musical. Instead of one brilliant week 
in three years, she enjoys during the winter a series of weekly 
corcerts, unsurpassed in design if not in execution, even by the Me- 
tropolitan Philharmonic Societies. It is not too much to say that 
Mr. Hallé’s concerts are to Manchester what the Philharmonic, 
Sacred Harmonic, and Monday Popular Concerts are to London. 

A glance at the prospectus for the present season will confirm 
this opinion. We are promised, as usual, the great masterpieces 
of instrumental music—the symphonies of Beethoven, Mozart, 


» Hallé. 





Haydn and Mendelssohn, including the colossal Choral Symphony 
of Beethoven. We shall have occasionally the visits of leading 
instrumentalists who, as soloists or in combination, will introduce 
some of the choicest gems of classical chamber music. ‘The choral 
performances will include the greatest works of Handel and Men- 
delssohn. Mr. Costa’s Naaman will be an interesting novelty, an 
a Mass by M. Gounod will be heard for the first time in England. 
The leading vocalists of the day have been engaged to aid in these 
visits, and the fame of the orchestra, of seventy well selected instru- 
mentalists, is already so well established that Mr. Hallé may look 
forward with confidence to the ensuing as the most succeseful of 
his series. The present high position of these concerts has been 
gradually achieved. ‘To the determination of the conductor to 
depend upon art and present first class music in first class style 
it is mainly due. Faithfully has he adhered to his resolve; no 
one can accuse him of pandering to vitiated taste, but no one has 
ever charged him with giving dull concerts. ‘The most skilful 
Chinese gong-soloist, howeyer popular, would never be called to 
aid Mr. Hallé to crowd his gallery ; and even those of his friend's 
who once thought he ought to vary the ‘* Jupiter” symphony of 
Mozart and the ‘‘ Italian” of Mendelssohn by the occasional intro- 
duction of an arrangement from Verdi or Flotow, are now 
convinced that the public can enjoy good music even more than 
pretty music when familiarity has revealed its excellencies. In 
speaking of the position of these concerts it would be unjust to 
make no reference to the popularity of the conductor. The.Man- 
chester people consider him as one of themselves; they highly 
appreciate Jiis talent, and consider his success in London an: 
elsewhere as reflecting, in a certain sense, credit on themselves. 

The first concert of the present series was given on ‘Lhursday 
last. ‘The attendance was very numerous. The programme was, 
as usual, full of interest :— 


Overture, “ Euryanthe,’ Weber; Cavatina, Mr. Sims Reeves, “Il cielo 
azzuro,” (“ La Nonne Sanglante”) Gounod ; Concerto, pianoforte—Mr. 
Charles Hallé—in G minor, Mendelssohn; ““Adelaide”—Mr. Sims Reeve:, 
accompanied by Mr. Charles Hallé, Beethoven ; Symphony in D, No. 2, 
Beethoven; Overture, “ Mirella” (first time), Gounod ; Solo, Oboe—M. 
Lavigne, “La Traviata,” Lavigne; ‘Danse des Bacchantes” from 
“ Philemon and Baucis,” Gounod ; “ The Message”—Mr. Sims Reever, 
Blumenthal; Solos, Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé—“ Berceuse,” in G 
flat (first time) Henselt, and Grand Polonaise in A flat, Chopin ; Over- 
ture, * La Part du Diable,” Auber. 


The symphony in D is a great favourite here. It was listene 
to with the utmost attention by the vast audience. The grace- 
ful melody of the Larghetto excited deep interest, and moved the 
people more than we ever remember to have seen effected by ‘1 
Balen,” or *‘ Di Provenza,” in the envied operatic selections. Next 
in importance to the symphony,was the pianoforte concerto, whi» 
was executed with rare appreciation and perfect skill by Mr. 
He seemed to ‘carry away” his audience both in the 
Andante and the sparkling Allegro, and was rapturously applauded 
at the conclusion. ‘The pretty Berceuse of Henselt, and the charac- 
teristic Polonaise of Chopin varied the interest of the second pari 
and showed Mr. Hallé’s powers as an executant of drawing-roon: 
music. ‘The overtures which opened and concluded the conceri 
are old favourites. ‘That to Mirella, heard for the first time a‘ 
these concerts, afforded unanimous satisfaction and was encored. 
The ‘* Danse des Bacchantes” of M. Gounod is a great favourite 
of Mr. Hallé’s. M. Lavigni’s solo, a marvel of skill, was enjoyed 
by none more than by his friends in the orchestra. 

The first concert of the series was graced by the presence of th: 
first of English vocalists. Mr. Sims Reeves, who was in splendid 
voice, never was more successful in proving himself as unrivalled in 
taste and refinement as he is in vocal power. He was compelled to 
re-appear after Adelaide. In Blumenthal’s song, ‘ The Message.” 
he was encored so persistently that he was absolutely compelled to 
repeat it. 


Uxsringe.—The singing class of this town has made such progress, 
that it has changed its title, and now aspires to that of “ The Uxbridge 
Philharmonic fociety.” The meetings are fixed for Wednesday 
evenings, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, under the direction of Mr. 
J. T, Birch and Mr. Edgar. The members of the Society, already 
psoas with Zhe Messiah, are now practising The Creation and Judas 
Maccabeus. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HARP. 


Sir,—A great deal has of late appeared in the columns of the Musical 
World respecting this very ancient instrument, but I think that what 
has been said “‘*twere better ‘twere never said at all,” as nothing so 
conduces to bring into contempt anything about which there has been 
an useless controversy. Without the slightest intention or desire to 
enter the lists with either of the gentlemen who have been duelling so 
long, I beg to say that it is my humble opinion they woul have done 
more material good for themselves and the instrument they both appear 
to regard with affection, if they had searched into the origin, pro- 
gress, and effects of “ an instrumeat which appears to have commanded 
the passions in an eminent degree, and to have communicated so much 
delight to mankird.” Their arguments, however, caused me to reflect, 
and now reflection has given place to a strong desire to “ search the 
scriptures” and other works which have passed the ordeal of cri- 
ticism, for information concerning the harp ; | therefore give you the 
result of my researches, trusting they may be deemed worthy of 
acceptance, as also the perusal of the two antagonistic Harpers. 

In perusing the Holy Bible we shall be convinced from the highest 
authority that Jubal was the inventor of the Harp. (Genesis iv, 21.) In 
this ‘‘ Book of books” the harp is used lawfully, unlawfully, and mysti- 
cally. 1t is used lawfully in setting forth the Lord’s praise, ( Psalm xxxiii, 
2, Psalm, xliii, 4, Psalm exlvii, 7, and Psalm cxlxix, 3), as also in many 
other places in the same book. Accordingly, use was made of the harp 
when the ark was brought from Kirjath jearim, (77. Samuel, vi, 5, 
I. Chronicles xiii, 8, aud J. Chronicles xv. 16, 21, 28) “and set in the 
tent that David had pitched for it,” J Chronicles xvi, 1,5. It was used 
by Jehoshaphat upon the overthrow of his enemies, (//. Chronicles xx, 
28); also by Hezekiah in the House of the Lord, according to the com- 
mandment of the Lord (//. Chronicles xxix, 25); and by Nehemiah at 
the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Nehemiah xii, 27.) ‘The harp 
was used unlawfully by profane and luxurious persons (Job xxi, 12, and 
Isaiah vy, 12}, by idolators, ( Daniel iii, 3, 5,7, 10, 15.) It was used mys- 
tically, as of the four beasts, and four-and-twenty elders (Revelations 
v, 8), and of the Larpers mentioned (Revelations xiv, 2) harping with 
their harps. The harp was used in expressing great joy and gladness, 
(Genesis xxxi, 27,) but this not always, as we find in Job xxx, 31, and 
Psalm exxxvii, 2. Occasion may be offered when the joy of the Aarp shall 
cease (Jsaiah xxiv, 8) and the sound shall be heard no more (£zekicl 
xxvi, 13. 

We find that music and the spirit of prophecy were united in the 

same persons. Samuel speaks to Saul in these words: “ After that 
thou shalt come to the hill of God, where is the garrison of the Philis- 
tines, it shall come to pass when thou art come hither to the city, 
thou shalt meet a company of prophets coming down from the high 
place, with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before 
them,” (Samuel x, 5). The Royal Psalmist, who was possessed of the 
spirit of prophesy, cultivated music early in life, and his Psalms give 
ample testimony of his poetical abilities. He used to console himself 
with his harp when his soul was in heaviness, and to sing the praises of 
God. He was sent for by Saul, who had heard of his skill in music, 
to administer relief to him by the power of his harp, when he was 
afilicted with an evil spirit (J Samuel xvi, 23). 
* Leigh, in his annotations says: “ The harp is an instrument used in 
the pe ox under the law, whereon they praised God according to those 
times when the church was in her infancy.” ‘These instruments and 
their song show their cheerful thankfulness, and are a symbol of divine 
praise, thanksgiving, and gladness (Psalm xxxiii, 2, and clx, 3). 

AsI fear this letter is already too long, I will defer sending the 
remainder of my extracts until next week. 

Belgravia, Oct. 26th, 1864. Yours faithfully, Az d. P. 


ney, Cee 


Six,—Your known liberality induces me to hope you will allow me 
a corner in your valuable columns. I find that there has been singing 
at the Albion Hall and elsewhere a person bearing or assuming the 
same Name as myself, and as this would, if unexplained, be of some 
detriment to me in my profession, I venture to ask the insertion of this 
letter, as the only means of publicly stating that I have never sung at 
this hall or any of the places where this person has been singing. 
With many apologies, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lizziz WILson. 

124 (late 63), Church Road West, Islington, N.—Nov. 2, 1864. 
—o 


_Sir,—I present you with a report of the Stockport Choral Society's 
library (sent by book post). In doing so, I feel persuaded that you 
take a deep interest in the spreading of good music throughout our 
land. The S.C, 8. meets every Tuesday evening in the large room 
of the Stockport Sunday School for the purpose of practising sacred 








music, We don’t depend upon the public for support, but we support 
ourselves. Each member contributes 4s, 2d. per year. Female 
members are free. We have a commodious orchestra which contains 
a most efficient organ. We number more than 100 members. We 
have given many concerts for the benefit of ,our Infirmary, Ragged 
Schools, and other charitable institutions, By these means we have 
contributed largely to the funds of the above institutions, Our 
orchestra will accomodate 200 performers at least. The concert room 
will seat upwards of 2000 people. T. B. B. 

Stockport—Nov. 2. 

[See another coluun.—Eb. } 
cena 

Oxrorp.—On Friday, the 14th inst., the theatrical season (in 
compliance with the wishes of the Vice-Chancellor) was brought to 
a close with the following pieces :—The Corsican Brothers, Ici on 
Parle Francais, and My New Place. After the second piece, the 
manager, Mr. Hooper, came forward to make his parting address, 
and was received with continued rounds of cheers. He spoke as 
follows :— 

‘‘Lapies AND GENTLEMEN —It is now three years, or nearly so, since 
I had the pleasure of addressing you on an occasion like the present, 
and I recollect that I then said that I considered the manayer of a 
theatre one of that numerous and interesting class of mankind, usually 
denominated‘ gentlemen in difficulties.’ I think that impression is 
strengthened and confirmed, for I feel the greatest difficulty in return- 
ing thanks for the very kind and generous reception which you have 
given me. It is a rauch easier task gracefully to acknowledge a failure, 
than to tind words to return thanks in adequate terms, for benefits con- 
ferred. An unsuccessful manager appears upon the stage, claiming the 
sympathy of all around him, and it is so interesting to see him stand- 
ing, ‘like patience on a monument, smiling at grief, that the ladies 
exclaim, ‘ poor dear fellow, how well he bears it,’ while the rougher 
sex say, ‘ poor devil, he has done all he can.’ Thus the unfortunate 
Thespian, retiring with the comiseration of all parties, makes ‘a 
golden set, and by the ruddy brightness of his track gives promise of 
a goodly day to-morrow.’ But you, ladies and gentlemen, have deprived 
me of all these advantages, and have not left me a loop hole to attack 
your commiseration, for every effort which I have made this season to 
minister to your enjoyment, has been crowned with the most decided 
success, You may judge what was my astonishment, when at the end 
of the very first week of the season, the treasurer announced a balance 
in my favor, and though bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh, I can 
truly say that a better treasurer, or a better man—no woman of busi- 
ness—never stood in crinoline. I rushed to the treasury-chamber, and 
found that it was not an illusion of the brain, but a bond fide balance. 
I could scarcely credit my eyes, and exclaimed with Macbeth, ‘Is this 
a balance which I see before me, and ready to my hand—come, let me 
clutch thee.’ I did clutch it, and walked forth with all the importance 
ard complacency of a man, who is entitled to tack to his name the 
honorary abbreviation of £ s, d., being the Roman initials for pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Now ladies and gentlemen, after these few hints 
you will have no difficulty in arriving at the result of the season, and 
as I stand here with a light and grateful heart returning you my 
acknowledgments, you will say our ‘ veteran manager’ has had a suc- 
cessful cruise. Ladies and gentlemen, it has been successful, a few 
light squalls may have disturbed our voyage, but the sunshine of your 
favor cheered us on our course, and I am now about to loosen our ropes, 
lower our canvass, and cast anchor with profit to ourselves, and I hope 
with satisfaction to you, our kind and liberal supporters. I cannot 
refrain from availing myself of this opportunity to return my acknow- 
ledgments to the university and city authorities, and especially to your 
worthy Mayor, for his consideration and kindness to me on all occa- 
sions. My thanks are also due to the Aldermen and Corporation, who, 
together with the Mayor, honored me with their bespeak, which was 
not only flattering but highly profitable. To the gentlemen of the 
Press I am also greatly indebted, and I hope they will receive my 
acknowledgments. Little now remains for me but to thank you in the 
name of the ladies and gentlemen of the company for your great kindness 
and indulgence to them, and, believe me, they feel it as they ought ; 
in short, the heart of the establishment is full, and the head of the 
establishment is here to say so. Permit me once more to thank you, 
and to wish you all health, happiness, and prosperity until next year, 
when I hope to have the pleasure of meeting you again. I most 
respectfully bid you farewell.” 

The farce of My New Place followed, and then the curtain fell 
to one of the most successful seasons the manager has ever had in 
Oxford. Great credit is due to Mr. Hooper for the successful way 
in which he has catered for the public, the admirable manner in 
which the pieces have been produced, and the good order cnd 
decorvm which have prevailed.—Oz/ord Times, Oct. 22. 
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Muttoniana. 


Dr. Wind can happily make short work of this current. Mr. 
Ap’Mutton being still absent, he (Dr. Wind) has no alternatives. 
Nevertheless, he has received a letter from Dr. Shoe, the brief 
contents of which he (Dr. Wind) feels impignorated to educe. 
Mr. Ap’Mutton is compelled to remain at the Vatican through the 
imperformance of a promise made to him (Ap’M.) by Cardinal 
Antonelli. At thesame time while in the Tiberian city he (Ap’M.) 
is authorised by Pope Pio to issue bulls and excommunicate. 
Recently he (Ap’M.), bathing in the Po, experienced a flash of 
lightning, followed by a ot of thunder, upon which he (Ap’M.) 
swam to shore, and found his body-clothes brent. ey the 
Cardinal was hard by, and threw over his (Ap’M.’s) shoulders 
his (the Cardinal's) red cloak. 

Dr. Wind can make short work of this current. First a 
protest. 

Pie nor “ Pr.” 

Sir,—My patrisnomen is not “ Pi,” but Pie; and I cannot see the 
point of omitting the e mute, which, being mute, could not offend any 
ears. My sponsor wasa rich avunculus, who called me Omicron to 
satisfy a whim. He drank nothing at the Christening feast, but 
retired couchward, glassless. I am, Sir, Omicron Piz. 

Dr. Wind is satisfied. Pie (not Pi) be it, by all means. 

A Lerrer From Brake. 

Sir,—I beg to inclose a circular given me at Copenhagen at 
Lumbye’s concerts, in the folds of the programme for the evening's 
concert. You may ask ‘* What has this to do with music?” That is 
just the question I asked at the Tivoli—and I yet pause for a reply. 
I may however mention that “ Dos Amigos” was plentifully adver- 
tised in the establishment, and that the Segar merchant there seemed 
to drive a lucrative trade. much to the annoyance of Lumbye, who 
“ will not permit smoking in his concert room” if he can help it. The 
Prince of Wales and party was there (or were) (which ?) and they were 
highly amused at the peculiar construction of inclosed circular. - It 
may give your “devils” an idea as to how long words may be 
conveniently and cleverly separated from line to line. Again you may 
ask ‘“ What has this to do with music?” Well, might you not send 
it to the able translator who put English words to Gounod’s Faust ? 
Might he not take a hint from this sample of literature, which has 
evidently been translated from Spanish into French and from that into 
English? And is it not a glorious achievement? Pray publish it 
exactly as printed! I have the honor to be, Sir, &c., &c., 

Hooxem Brake. 

Dr. Wind, in deference to Mr. Beake, complies with his 
(Beake’s) request. 

“Norice is given that having been hired the Establishment Dos 
Amigos, where thi Segars are mannfactured, by Mrs. Pla, Ramon and 
the proprie tor now has puthimself again to the administration, and 
that the tenants have oponed anoter of the Same nature under the sing 
Dos Amigas and as they might be confounded whilst they only can be 
distinguished by the masculine termination of the former and femule of 
the lacter, for the preven al mistake, the boxes and casks of the mark 
Dos Amigos will ece fort bear on their inside, besides the aver user 
conntermak, this notice in the English, French and Spanish, subscribed 
by mi son Mr. Domingo Hernandez Abreu, without the verification 
ofwhom they arenot genuine.” D. Hernanpez ABrev. 


Dr. Wind now blows open an envelope enfolding a note from 
Mr. Verdant Green, Jun. :— 

Srr,—Squire Harrier bet me a bottle of whiskey the other day that 
the funny portion of your paper is that entitled Muttoniana, and that all 
your serious reflections are published in the columns of “ Albrechts- 
berger.” I flatter myself that I have not corresponded with The 
Musical World so long without being able to smell a good joke, and 1 
am sure I am right in saying that your “ Albrechtsberger” papers are 
meant to be very comical, but the Muttoniana essays, the production of 
a grave and serious thinker, are intended for a very different purpose 
than to raise a laugh. Pray decide the bet by saying which articles 
should really amuse your most simple subscriber, Venvanr GREEN JuN. 

The Asylum, Houghton le Spring, Nov. 3. 

P.S.—You will observe that I have changed my address. 

‘he change of address explains the otherwise inexplicable nature 
of Mr. Green’s epistle. Squire Harrier should join our “ most 
simple reader” at the Asylum. ‘The bet is forfeited on both sides, 
neither ‘‘ Albrechtsberger” nor ‘‘ Muttoniana” being intended 
otherwise than seriously. Dr. Wind recommends that they 
(Harrier and Green Jun.) bestow the quotient on the Lunatic 
Asylum of Houghton le Spring. 





Dr. Wind has no pretence to comprehend the aftercoming :— 
On Drr-Dramatic Comer. 

The young and fascinating artiste, who is about to appear at one of 
the west-end theatres, is of French origin, and born in the island of 
Guadaloupe. She has studied in France and Italy, and has also been a 
favorite pupil of Mrs. Stirling (who has great faith in her genius and 
talent) for more than six months. She also commands the esteem of a 
large circle of the beau monde, who take the greatest interest in her 
success in the dramatic world. 

Dr. Wind has no pretence to comprehend the foregoing. He 
(Dr. Wind) here stops to acknowledge receipt of communications 
from Captain Coombes, Lord Belcher, Dr. Paper, and Mr. Punch. 
Dr. Paper next Muttoniana. The prose epigrams of Mr. Punch 
have been forwarded to the Vatican. 

A QuERY AND QUERIEs. 

Srr,—Is M. Gounod’s symphony in E flat an early work ?—and was 
it ever played in England till last Saturday at the C. P.?—and if so 
when ?—and was Mozart's smaller symphony in D (announced for next 
Saturday at the C. P.) ever heard in London ?—and if so when and 
where ?—and am your obedient, humble servant, AsEL Groae. 

I 0 U Club (limited) —Nov. 3. 

Gounod’s symphony is an early work ; and “ prize symphony ” 
to boot; and was played in England ; and where ?—at the New 
Philharmonic’; and when?—Dr. Wind forgets; and Mozart's smallest 
D has been heard in London ; and where ?—at the old Philhar- 
monic; and when?—Dr. Wind forgets. Wherewith he (Wind) 
winds up for this current. Septimus WIND. 

Air Street, Piccadilly, Nov. 4. 

FISH ON THE BEACH. 

A capital concert was held in the Town Hall, on Tuesday even- 
ing, by Messrs. Metzler and Vickers. ‘The attractions were great 
—so great that a crowded attendance might have been reckoned on 
in advance. The first part of the concert began with Arditi’s bolero, 
‘‘ Leggero invisible,” sung-by Mad. Florence Lancia; to whom 
succeeded Miss Palmer, with ‘‘ Ah mon fils” (Le Prophéte) ; to 
whom suceeeded Mr. Sims Reeves, with a ballad called Annabella 
Lee (H. Leslie); to whom succeeded Arabella Goddard, with that 
divinely tuneful suite of Handel which ends with the “* Harmonious 
Blacksmith ” (divinely played); to whom succeeded the three 
singers already named, with a trio dubbed ‘‘ Memory ” (H. Leslie 
—who has a good memory) ; to whom succeeded Herr Engel, with 
his own harmonium arrangement of the “‘ Garibaldi March,” played 
(right well) upon his own harmonium; to whom ‘succeeded Mr. 
Sims Reeves, with ‘+ Adelaide,” accompanied by Mad. Goddard 
(how sung, and how accompanied, need I say ?); to whom suc- 
ceeded an interval of silence. ‘The second part opened with a very 
effective duet for pianoforte and harmonium, on airs from Le Pro- 
phite, composed by Herr Engel and performed (in first rate style) 
by Mad. Goddard and the composer (a real “ hit”); to which 
succeeded a ballad styled “ Ruby ” (Virginia Gabriel), sung by 
Miss Palmer in her best manner ; to which succeeded Benedict's 
Shaksperian fantasia on Arne’s ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” played, 
with a grace and perfection that would have made Ariel jealous, 
by Mad. Arabella Goddard ; to which (the ‘ encore ” — 
mous) succeeded Thalberg’s vol-au-vent of ‘'The Last of 
Summer,” from the same supple ‘‘fairy fingers,” with an equal 
result ; to which succeeded ‘ ‘lhe Message ” rey age? uttered 
by Mr. Sims Reeves with unutterable gusto; to which 
‘* encore” being unanimous) succeeded “ Come into the n, 
Maud,” from the same Orphean voice, with an equal result ; to 
which succeeded Gounod’s delicious serenade, “ Berceuse,” 
prettily sung by Mad. Florence Lancia,. and cunningly aided (in 
the harmonium obbligato) by Herr Engel; to which succeeded 
Harry Chorley’s ditty, ‘‘ When I was young,” dealt out expres- 
sively by Miss Palmer ; to which succeeded a duet by- Rossini 
(Voga o Tonio”), for Mad. Lancia and the contralto above-lined ; 
to which succeeded (Herr W. Kuhe and Mr. Vickers having ac- 
companied the vocal music—‘‘ Adelaide ” excepted—on the piano) 
the dispersion of an audience manifestly well pleased—so well pleased 
that it (the well pleased audience) would have been better pleased 
had the entertainment (which could not have succeeded better) 
been succeeded, incontinent and without let, by just such 
another. The pianoforte was a magnificent Broadwood concert- 
grand. Coventry FisH. 

Brighton—Sole and Mackerel—Nov. 4. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The Winter Saturday Concerts are resumed. The “ Sydenham Phil- 
harmonic” has become an established institution. Amateurs look 
forward to the reannouncement of the symphony-programmes of Herr 
Auguste ‘Manns with constantly increasing interest. And most 
legitimately has that interest been created. The programmes are 
models in their way; neither too long nor too short; containing a fair 
admixture of novelty with what the world acknowledges as classic ; 
judiciously varied and open to every individual manifestation and 
peculiar phase of the musical art—from Sebastian Bach to Schubert 
and Schumann, from Joseph Haydn to Wagner and Gounod. The 
eclecticism of the Crystal Palace Kapellmeister is useful in its sphere ; 
and his efforts to obtain for his favorite Robert Schumann, a share of 
te popularity enjoyed by Beethoven and Mendelssohn are as estimable 
as they have hitherto proved unsuccessful. Herr Manns may fairly 
boast that at the concerts he directs with so much ability and zeal 
examples of almost every style are frequently to be heard. The pre- 
ponderance of the German school in his schemes, to the occasional 
detriment of the Italian and French, is as easily understood as the com- 
parative indifference with which he regards some of the most finished 
productions of English art—as, for instance, the concertos and overtures 
of Sterndale Bennett. Herr Manns being German, his sympathies and 
prejudices are German ; add to which he is upheld by the fact that as 
composers of orchestral, and, indeed, of instrumental music generally, 
his compatriots have acccomplished more and better than all the other 
nations put together. Nevertheless, although professedly an eclectic, 
eager in the search after novelty, and desirous above all to vary the 
interest of his programmes, there are many things French, both old 
and new (a catalogue of operatic overtures, for instance, by Mehul, 
Boieldieu, and Auber), many things Italian, and a few things English, 
not difficult to cite, which en hitherto either eluded his search, or 
been unadvisedly rejected—unadvisedly, because they would precisely 
answer the end he apparently has in view. Even his cherished German 
repertory might be materially enriched by a little wider research, the 
names of several composers occurring, who, if not Mozarts and Beet- 
hovens (still less Schumanns and Wagners), if not Mendelssohns, 
Gounods, &c., deserve a trial not the less. But enough of this for the 
present. Herr Manns has already given four concerts, all more or less 
good. At the first the orchestral pieces were Beethoven's Symphony 
in C minor—which heralded the new series in triumphant tones; the 
“ Brisk Dance” from Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s Kenilworth—recently per- 
formed at the Birmingham Festival ; and the overture to Le Songe d’une 
Nuit de’ Ete—an opera in which M. Ambroise Thomas, of the French 
Institute, has shown how uncongenially a French musician may treat 
a Shakspearian theme. ‘Che vocal music (generally the weakest point 
at these entertainments) was from Rossini, Verdi, Abt and Kiicken ; 
the singers were Mdlles. Liebhardt and Marietta Veralli, Signors Wen- 
ceslas Agretti and Carlo Bertani. The second concert opened, happily, 
with one of the ever green symphonies (in B flat) of ‘‘ Papa Haydn ;” 
the companion orchestral piece being the masterly interlude (“ inter- 
mezzo”) from Mr. Henry Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron—the other new 
English cantata, written for and produced at the late Birmingham Festival. 
There was also Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia (pianoforte, Miss Freeth— 
whose solo performance was Godefroid’s Danse des Sylphes); the chorus 
being further employed in Gounod’s Motet a la Meditation (“ Benedictio 
et Claritas”) and Mendelssohn's “ Departure ””—the gem among part- 
songs, The solo vocal music, by Mozart, Gounod, Arditi and Abt, 
was confided to Mdlle. Liebhardt and Mr. Santley. At the third con- 
cert the symphony was Mendelssohn's great ‘A minor” (the “ Scotch”); 
the other orchestral pieces being three of the minuets composed by 
Beethoven for the Apollo and Redouten Saals at Vienna, and Weber's 
overture to Oberon. The solo was a violin fantasia on airs from La 
Traviata, composed by M. Alard of the Paris Conservatoire, and played 
by M. Lemarié ; the singers were the Misses Louisa and Susan Pyne, 
who, besides a duet by Auber, each gave a ballad, to which Miss 
Touisa Pyne added a cavatina by Rossini. The fourth concert, on 
Saturday afternoon, was in one respect the most remarkable of the pre- 
sent series,—why may best be explained by citing the instrumental 
features of the programme :— 


Symphony in E flat—No. 2 (first time) Gounod. 
Concerto in A minor—No. 5 (first time Vieuxtemps. 
Overture—Faust (first time) ... 9. as Spohr 
March—King Stephen (first time) =... ss Beethoven. 


Four “ pieces for the first time,” and one of the four a symphony by 
the most popular composer of the hour. By “first time of perform- 
ance” Herr Manns, it must be presumed, intends first time in this 
country. M. Gounod’s symphony was played, not long since, at the 
Concer'a Populaires, in Paris, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup, and 
terribly abused by some of the critics—more especially by the late 
Signor Scudo, of the Revue des deux Mondes—for its bombastic pre- 
tensions on the one hand, and its prevalent obscurity on the other. 
Yet a singlo attentive hearing is quite enough to convince any com- 








etent and impartial judge that M. Gounod’s second symphony (iike 

is first) is a plain, straightforward work, with very little “ pretension,” 
and absolutely no “ obscurity.” ‘I'hat every one of the four movements 
bears testimony to the powerful influence of Beethoven—melodic 
phrases, passages, figures, and combinations from whose symphonies 
(Nos. 3, 4, and 9 in particular) are continually aped and parodied— 
is unquestionable; but this does not necessarily render the composition 
of the French musiciar. either pretentious or obscure, In fact, as we 
have hinted, it is neither one nor the other. That it must be an early 
composition, however recently brought to light, seems evident. Not 
only does it exhibit no sustained style (by which is intended that any 
musician clever and well practised enough to compose a work of the 
same order might have written it); it has none of the depth and 
genuine expression, none of the beauty and exquisite finish of M. 
Gounod’s late operas (Faust and Mireille, for examples), and at the same 
time none of those peculiarly rich and seizing effects which in his best 
stage-pieces show him so great a master of orchestral coloring. In 
short, there is nothing in the second symphony (any more than in the 
first) to proclaim it the offspring of M. Gounod’s imagination, the result 
of M. Gounod’s artistic workmanship; whereas there can be no mistake 
about the source whence his operatic music is derived. If, on the other 
hand, the symphony in E flat be a recent effort, we can only gather 
from it that M. Gounod is very unlikely to attain as a writer of purely 
orchestral music the eminence justly accorded to him as a dramatic com- 
poser. The work was carefully executed throughout, but seeming] 
made little impression—notwithstanding which it merits another trial, 
if only because it is a serious effort by one of the most thoughtful, as 
well as gifted, of modern musicians, This is the symphony which was 
announced, though not presented, at one of the concerts last season. 
It may be here in place to acknowledge the welcome addition of some 
extra instruments to the “string” department of the band. This, 
while proclaiming the liberality of the managers, was fairly the due of 
Herr Manns, to whose exertions the musical attractions of the Crystal 
Palace are so considerably indebted. ‘The noble and vigorous overture 
to Faust—that Faust without a Margaret, produced at Vienna in 1814, 
during the political turmoil of the Congress, when as a violin player 
Spohr was astounding and delighting the connoisseurs among the 
crowd of notabilities then assembled in the Austrian capital—came 
all the more welcome inasmuch as it had never been heard before 
at these concerts. Although not quite so perfectly executed as 
might have been desired—the tempo of the allegro, both in the major 
opening and the minor coda, being somewhat accelerated—the beneficial 
effect of the added strings was sensibly felt in the energetic and bril- 
liant passages that characterise this fine dramatic prelude. The Sieges 
Marsch and Geistlicher Marsch (Triumphal and Sacred Marches) from 
Beethoven’s music to Kotzebue’s drama of King Stephen (composed in 
1812 for the opening of the theatre at Pesth), are favourable specimens 
of a piéce de circonstance which, with all its merits, does not exhibit 
Beethoven in his happiest mood, much less at his highest flight, nor 
is at all comparable either to the ballet of Prometheus or the masque 
of The Ruins of Athens. The music of Der Kénig Stephan, or at least 
the larger part of it, has been heard in London before now—at the 
Philharmonic Concerts (Hanover-square Rooms), and elsewhere. 

The violin solo—a showy example of the concert-music of M. Vieux- 
temps—was extremely well played by Herr Louis Ries (who has held 
the post of second fiddle at the Monday Popular Concerts since their 
first establishment), and received with the utmost favour. Like all 
the more pretentious music of its composer, the concerto in A minor 
is very difficult; but Herr Ries had thoroughly mastered it and was 
supported to a wish by the accompaniments in the orchestra. The 
vocal music was more than commonly successful. Miss Banks (also of 
the Monday Popular Concerts) is a favourite at the Crystal Palace, as 
she is at St. James’s Hall. Both in a grand aria from Jl Giuramento— 
one of the most laboured of Mercadante’s laboured dramatic works— 
and in the plaintive ballad, “On the Banks of Allan Water,” this 
rising young singer elicited and deserved the warmest tokens of satis- 
faction. r. Santley, a favourite everywhere, roused the whole 
audience to enthusiasm by his superb delivery of the air in which 
Polyphemus glowingly apostrophizes the perfections of Galatea—the 
incomparable 
“O! ruddier than the cherry, 

O! sweeter than the berry.” 
Which is the finer love-song of the two—that of “ the monster Poly- 
pheme,” or that of the pensive, sighing Acis (‘ Love in her eyes sits 
playing”)—which, in short, proclaims most triumphantly the genius 
of Handel as a composer of amatory music, it would be difficult to say. 
Like to Shakspeare, all came home to Handel; all touched some chord 
in his large brain and expansive heart; and he could sympathize with 
the raging flame of Polyphemus just as readily as with the tender 
passion of Acis. The song and the singing (worthy each other) 
made their due impression on Saturday. Mr. Santley (like Mr. Sims 
Reeves, a staunch enemy to the “encore” nuisance) was forced to 
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succumb on this occasion; and indeed it was not easy to refuse com- 
j lianee with a demand so unanimously and heartily expressed. Mr- 
Santley’s other solo was an English version (by Mr, E. A. Bowring)-of 
Ifeinrich Heine’s ballad, “The Two Grenadiers’ (a tale of the 
{ullen empire), set to music by Robert Schumann—despite the allusion 
to the “ Marseillaise,” in the concluding couplets, about as dull a com- 
position as could well be listened to, The last vocal piece was the 
lovely duet from Spohr’s Faust, known in English as ‘“ Dearest, let thy 
footsteps follow,” in which Miss Banks and Mr. Santley were associ- 
ated, 

The concert-room was crowded to the doors. By the way, as “an 
interval of five minutes” is allowed at the end of the symphony (which 
usually begins the concert) would it not be advisable to keep the doors 
closed during its entire performance? ‘Those who don’t care about sym- 
phonies (a small minority) can surely derive no gratification from dis- 
turbing the attention and otherwise incommoding those who are: dif- 
ferently disposed. Th» draughts and the continued annoyance of 
people going in and out on Saturday were intolerable, sadly interfering 
with what should have been an unqualified enjoyment. 

At the fifth concert (to-day) the symphony is one of Mozart’s; the over 
ture Schumann’s (Genoveva), Aselection from Franz Lachuer’s orchestral 
suite composed for the Munich festival last year, is also included in 
the programme, ‘The singers are Misses Louisa and Susan Pyne. 
During the promenade after the concert, and when the palace is lighted 
up, the visitors are enlivened as formerly by Mr. James Coward’s 
excellent performances on the Handel Festival organ. A more agree- 
ible means of passing a winter afternoon, in short, could hardly be 
imagined ‘than is now provided every Saturday at the Crystal Palace. 


meee 


STOCKPORT CHORAL SOCIETY. 
(Report of the Sub-Committee). 
TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE STOCKPORT CHORAL SOCIETY. 

GENTLEMEN,—Appointed by you, a Sub-Committee, to Inspect 
and Catalogue the Library, we beg to present the following 
Report :— 

“ At the formation of the Society in 1840, the want of a Library of 
Music was a great bar to its progress. At that time, music in a printed 
form was obtainable only to a very limited extent. Thus the means 
for practising those compositions by the great masters (for which the 
Society was established,) were chiefly from manuscript copies, compiled 
at great cost and labour from score copies, mostly published in the last 
century. These copies were more or less difficult to decipher, accord- 
ing as the skill in writing, or musical knowledge of the writer (mostly 
an amateur) served him to make them intelligible, and often the 
various marks of their expression, &c., were” altogether wanting. Too 
much praise cannot, we think, be given to the zeal and determination 
displayed by the writers of this music, to make the most of the means 
at their disposal. The quantity of this writing in our own, and more 
especially in the Library of the 8.S.S., to which the Society has had 
access, is prodigious; and remains a lasting proof of the devoted, patient 
industry of Mr. Leech, Mr. Mayer, Mr. Oldham, Mr. Bently, and others, 
to whom the town was at that time indebted for what was known of 
those sublime compositions. 

“ Still, the superiority of (properly edited) printed music over manu- 
script was so obvious—and Mr. V. Novello, Mr. Surmann, and others, 
having already commenced issues of Oratorio and other music in a 
greatly improved style of printing, the Committee of the Society at one 
of its first meetings decided to purchase only printed music, This resolu- 
tion has been as far as practicable adhered to, and has resulted in the 
purchase from time to time of the present superior library. The de- 
light of the members, when these splendid copies (printed with all the 
clearness and comprehensiveness of modern musical notation) were put 
into their hands was unbounded; and as those great compositions, 
which, before that time, could rarely be heard out of London, were, 
one after another, performed by the Society, the advance in musical 
proficiency of the members proved, most conclusively, that on its 
library must greatly depend the position of any musical society. It is 
especially gratifying to those whose efforts have been directed to the 
purchase of this music, that, as works of artin printing, they have not, 
up to the present time, been surpassed. The music on the shelves of 
your library is second to none extant in beauty and correctness of 
workmanship. It is a collection of Sacred Music so rich and varied, as 
to be at once a source of pride to the members of the Society and a 
pleasure to any musician inspecting it. 

“ The library at present consists of eight complete oratorios by Handel, 
viz., The Messiah, Judas Maccabeus, Samson, Joshua, Israel in Lgypt, 
Jephtha, Deborah, and Dettingen-te- Deum ; six works by Mendelssohn, 
viz., St. Paul, Eiijah, Hymn of Praise, Christus, the 114th Psalm, and 
Praise Jehovah; by Haydn, The Creation, Seasons, Third Mass, Fifth Mass, 
and the 3rd, 5th, 6th, Tth, 8th, 10th, and 12th Symphonies; by Mozart, 








The First and Twelfth Masses, and Praise Jehovah; Kent's Anthems and 
Services. complete ; separate pieces for full orchestra by Handel, Beeth- 
oven, Hummel, Haydn, and Novello; separate instrumental pieces, &c., 
by Handel. Selections from Horsley and Elijah ; Farrant’s anthem— 
“ Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake ;” and 265 score copiesof various other 
works not yet purchased in an orchestral form. Theseare all detailed in 
the accompanying sheets, and present a list of 19 full scores, 55 or 
scores, 74 hand scores, 1488 vocal parts, mostly stitched, 1187+ instru- 
mental parts, do., and 263 various manuscript and printed. Grand 
total, 3086 copies, besides a number of small copies not enumerated,” 


“SUMMARY OF PROPERTY BELONGING TO THE SOCIETY, 1863, 
. WITH AMOUNT OF VALUATION.” 











£8. d, 
Library as per stat t 24912 0 
2 Drums, Boxes, Covers, &C. ...cccccsccsessrcerssesereersereseneees 2810 0 
Double Bass, Bow, &c.... 12 6 0 
Library Cupboard and Secretary's Drawer .........s0s++e00 810 0 
Sundry property 30 0 


_ £301 18 o” 


“With the exception of The Messiah and Judas Maccabeus, the 
whole of the music may be eaid to be in good condition. The two 
named are partially worn out, and the same may be said of some of 
the detailed sheet music: but the bulk is securely bound and capable 
of much wear. Many of the hand and some full scores require 
binding, and we would recommend a uniform style of binding and 
lettering, so that when in their places they may be easily known. In 
conclusion, we believe the library comprises nearly every oratorio that 
up to the present time has attained any degree of celebrity, and we 
earnestly hope no offort will be spared to maintain on its shelves as 
full and complete a selection of sacred music as the funds of the 
society can compass. James Wuiraker, Hony. Secy. 

M. Beswick, Librarian. 
T. JarmAN, Assistant do.” 


At the half-yearly meeting, held January 26th, 1864, it was 
unanimously resolved that the report now read, as to the condition 
and number of works in our library, be adopted and entered on 
the minutes; and that the best thanks of the society are due, and 
be cordially given to the Secretary, Messrs. Beswick, Alcock, and 
Jarman, for the manner in which they have executed a very 
onerous duty, and for the valuable report and statistics which 
they have presented. 


Sn 


REIGATE.—(From a Correspondent).—Mr. Thurnham’s concert 
in the Public Hall was attended by a very numerous and brilliant 
audience. The chief attraction was Madame Arabella Goddard, 
who was associated with Miss Fanny Armytage, Mr. Montem 
Smith and Mr. Renwick, vocalists, and Mr. H. Blagrove, Mr. 
Zerbini, Mr. R. Blagrove and Mr. Aylward, instrumentalists, 
Madame Goddard—an artistic Queen at Reigate—was received with 
extraordinary favor. Beethoven’s grand trio in C minor (Madame 
Goddard, Mr. H. Blagrove, and Mr. Aylward) was played to 
perfection, listened to with breathless interest, and at the end of 
each movement applauded with genuine heartiness and unanimity. 
A duet by M. Thalberg and De Beriot (Huguenots) was splendidly 
executed by the accomplished young English pianist and her 
eminent partner (also English) Mr. H. Blagrove. Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard’s solo was Mr. Benedict’s fanciful, ingenious. and 
always welcome fantasia on ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” played, it 
need hardly be said with what fairy-like delicacy, and enthusiastic- 
ally encored by the whole audience. Miss Fanny Armytage was 
very successful in ‘‘ Jenny of the Mill,” and a new and charming 
ballad by Mr. E. Thurnham (‘* Let her depart”—with obbligato 
accompaniment for violin)—both deservedly redemanded. Mr. 
Montem Smith and Mr. Renwick each made an impression—the 
former in a song by Mr. Henry Fase (encored) the latter in one by 
Mr. A. S. Sullivan. Spohr’s genial string quartet in G minor 
(95) led by Mr. Blagrove, was given in the course of the concert, 
which began with a trio from Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, 
and ended with another from Balfe’s Bohemian Girl. Mr. 
Thurnham accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte with his 
accustomed ability. Altogether the concert was one of the most 
attractive ever held at Reigate. 


M. Freperic Hormeister, the well-known publisher of Leipsic, 
died recently, aged 83. Mr. Hofmeister was one of the early 
publishers of Beethoven’s works, 
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Mareats.—An “amateur concert,” given at the Assembly Rooms 
in aid of the Home for Motherless Girls, was very successful. Mrs. 
Francis Talfourd was the attraction among the lady amateurs; and an 
excellent singer she proved herself by her delivery of Blumenthal’s 
« The Message” (rendered so popular by Mr. Sims Reeves), and Mr. 
Aguilar’s song, “ ‘lhe Appeal.” Mrs. Talfourd also shone as a singer 
of operatic music, and in * Casta Diva” received such applause that 
she was obliged to repeat it. The other lady amateurs were Mrs. 
William Crockford, who sang “ The three fishers,” and Miss Cooper, 
who gave * Home, sweet Home,” and afterwards appeared as pianist 
(being a pupil of Mr. Aguilar) in a Tarantella by Stephen Heller, 
which being encored she played ‘‘ Les Ailes” by Blumenthal. The 
gentleman amateur was Mr. F’. Hodges, a flautist, whose execution and 
brilliancy of tone was favorably displayed in a solo by Tulon ( ‘ Théme 
de Mayseder”) which obtained the honor of an encore. Signor 
Ciabatta in the concerted vocal music was invaluable; and Mr. 
Trelawny Cobham sang Reichardt’s lied, Thou art so near and yet so 
far,” with genuine feeling. Mr. Aguilar, pianist, played his new 
fantasia on airs from Faust, his new galop “ Couleur de Rose,” and his 
fancy-piece called “Dream Dance.” ‘The concert ended with a 
quartet from Marthe, sung by Mrs. francis Talfourd, Mrs. W. Crock- 
ford, Mr. Trelawny Cobham and Signor Ciabatta.- The conductors 
were Mr. Aguilar and Mr. Louis Wright. 


Presron.—Mr. Norwood’s first subscription concert was given in the 
Theatre Royal on Thursday evening. The boxes were filled with the 
élite of Preston and the neighbourhood. The programme included 
madrigals, glees, songs, solos, duets, &c., and the singers were Miss 
Wells, Messrs. Baxter, Cummings, Land, and Winn, of the London 
Glee and Madrigal Union. Herr Liddel (violoncello) was the solo 
instrumentalist. ‘Slumber mine own,” sung by Miss Wells, elicited 
an encore, as also did the “Strike it up, neighbour,” by Messrs. 
Baxter, Cummings, Land, and Winn. The duet, ‘‘Swift flows the 
sea,” was well given by Miss Wells and Mr. Cummings. A song, 
entitled “ The leap year,” effectively sung by Mr. Winn, was encored. 
The serenade, ‘“ Maiden fair, O! deign to tell,’ sung by Messrs. 
Baxter, Cummings, and Winn, was alsoencored. ‘The catch— 
* Would you know my Celia’s charms,” was given with excellent 
effect. 

Mr. Gronce Tepper gave a morning concert on Monday at the 
Agricultural Hall. Mr. Tedder sang the Barcarolle ‘La Donna é 
Mobile” (Rigoletto) and “ The Red Cross Banner” with his usual spirit, 
and was warmly applauded after each. Misses Rebecca Isaacs, Leffler, 
Mina Poole, Lotti and Ellerie, Messrs. Cart, Turner and Leonard 
Walker were the other singers. Mr. Walker was encored in ‘ Largo 
al factotum ” and “ Chi mi dira” (Martha). A solo on the Saxophone 
was played by Mr. Schallehn and some solos on the organ were intro- 
duced by Mr. C. Wenbon. The concert was highly successful. 








NEW MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Tresipgr (Ave Maria Lane).—Christmas Minstrelsy " by Joseph Williams. 
AvGeneR & Co.—‘“ Hints to Performers on Musical Instruments,” by Leo 


Kerbusch. 
Adbertisements. 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections 
from the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fullygestablish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. ‘To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 














TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 
pas popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 


such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 15s., 


SONATA; 
No. I, for the 
PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN (in Score), 
’ DEDICATED TO 
HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS WILLIAM OF BADEN; 
Comrosep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








CHAPPELL & Co.'s 


IN EW 


Atlusical 4 






A ublications. 
KENILWORTH, 


NOW READY, 


The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H. F. Caoriey, Esq. Music 
composed by Artuur Suttivay. . Price complete 12s. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


I have Slept beneath the Water - 2s. 6d. 


Sung by Madame Suerrinaton. 


IamaRulerontheSea -~ - 2s. 6d. 


Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


DUET—How sweet the Moonlight 
i a a ca ee a | 


Sung by Mr. Cumaincs and Madame SHErRINaTOoN. 


A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 2s. Od. 
A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - - Qs. Od. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES FROM 
“RAUST.” 


Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, 1 & 2 
each - 
Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, Duets 
each - - 
Callcott’s Kermesse Scene, con- 
taining the Celebrated “ Old 
Men’s Chorus,’ asa Duet- - 3s. Od. 
Callcott’s Soldier's Chorus - - 3s. Od. 


As performed in the Opera. Duet 3s. 6d. 
Osborne’s Grand Concertante Duet 
fortwo Pianofortes - - - 
Osborne’s. Grand Concertante for 
two.Performers on one Pianoforte 6s. Od, 
Benedict's Morceau de Salon - 4s. Od. 
Favarger Fantasia - - = 4s, Od. 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique - - 4s. Od. 


CHAPPHIL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 





5s. Od. 


6s. Od. 


8s. Od. 
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NEW AND POPULAR 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
HENRY SMART. 


WORDS BY 





8. D 
The sailor boy’s mother. Song. Frederic Enoch 2 6 
The first nightingale. Song. . Frederic Enoch 2 6 
The star satan ” flowers. 

Song.- . . . Frederic Enoch 2 6 
The swallow came ‘again in 

spring. Vocal Duet . Frederic Enoch 2 6 
The fisherman’s welcome. Song V. W. Ellis 26 


WILHELM GANZ. 


Sing, birdie, sing . ; . Zeila 30 


Sung with immense success by Mapame Panera. 


J. L, HATTON. 


The old brown Bible. Song. B.S. Montgomery 2 6 
The elf of the rose. Song . B.S. Montgomery 2 6 
The cross of oak. Song . B.S. Montgomery 2 6 


CHARLES SALAMAN, 


As I did walk one summer's 
day. Song . Anon,17thcentury 3 0 


Sung by Miss Lasce.urs. 


T’amo d'amor dolcissimo. Romanza. . . 26 
Composed expressly for Mapame Panera. 


BOYTON SMITH. 


Fallen is thy throne, O Israel, 














Sacred song. . . Thomas Moore 26 
Bird of the wilderness. 

Song . . . The Ettrick Shepherd 2 6 
Merry bird! Merry bird! Frederic Enoch 26 





SCOTSON CLARK. 


Those bright eyes, Ballad. . Henry Hersee 2 6 
Sung with great success by Miss Rosr Henser. 


J. W. CHERRY. 


The sister's return. Vocal duet . 

Elfin revels. Vocalduect . . 

Hark! there's music stealing. Vocal duet. 
Silently, silently over the sea, Vocal duet. 
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LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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NEW SON G 


““CLARIBEL.” 





Take back the Heart 


you gave. 


SONG, 


‘“CLARIBEL.” 


PRICE 3s. 





This Song, one of four just pub- 
lished, will probably become more 
Popular than any other of the same 
Author's Compositions. 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 
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